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ABSTRACT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY: REINVIGORATING THE SAGE CHAPEL 


WORSHIP TO A PLACE WHERE THE QUALITY OF LIFE 
IS ENCOURAGED AND ENHANCED 


by 


Kenneth I. Clarke, Sr. 


“United Theological Seminary, 2008 


Mentor 


Howard Anderson, D.Min. 


Reinvigoration of Cornell University’s nonsectarian Sage Chapel service attempts to 
ascertain the Chapel’s role for postmodern times, leading to renewed interest. Historical 
documents, an external review, student focus group and verbal/written feedback 
facilitated a new worship initiative. Overwhelmingly positive community response but 
incremental attendance increase, public attraction to speakers, themes and novelty and 
recognition of student sectarian interests characterize the research findings. The 
researcher discerned the necessity for judicious adaptation of other university worship 
service models, clear communication to students to explain the service and the contrast of 


Cornell students’ sectarian leanings with national research on student religious trends. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Sage Chapel at Cornell University in Ithaca, New York is one of the most 
beloved and beautiful buildings on its campus. Its upstate romantic gothic architecture 
evokes the intellectual and aesthetic sensibilities of Cornell’s founding president, 
Andrew Dickson White. With the university’s namesake founder, Ezra Cornell, 
White founded Cornell as nonsectarian and supported the erection of a Chapel that 
would characterize this institutional commitment. 

Cornell in 1865 and Sage Chapel in 1875 were created amidst great 
controversy because of Cornell’s choice of nonsectarianism in an age when most 
higher education institutions were affiliated or associated with a mainline Protestant 
denomination. The university and the chapel weathered the scathing commentary of 
late 19" century religious conservatives. The Chapel in particular, through its weekly 
worship service, established a tradition of inviting eminent divines—the best and 
brightest ministers, pastors, religious scholars and leaders of the era when mainline 
Protestantism obtained as the dominant religious ethos in American life until the mid- 
twentieth century. As such, the Chapel was also ironically emblematic of the triumphs 
of modernity. To establish a nonsectarian chapel in an institution that encouraged free 
academic inquiry unfettered by religious tests was ironic because Cornell represented 
the ascendancy of faith in scientific, intellectual and technological progress that 


replaced faith in providence as the predominant and animating force in higher 


education. Concomitantly, the nonsectarian Chapel represented a different 
manifestation of faith on campus that could co-exist within an institution that was 
changing the nature of the identity and purpose of higher education. 

By the early 2000s this history still informed the Sage Chapel mission yet was 
very remote. Eminent divines still occupied the pulpit of Sage, as that definition 
expanded to also embrace speakers of various professions. However, the dominance 
of mainline, liberal, white Protestantism that gave rise to and buoyed the service for 
much of its history had diminished in religious and cultural influence, as had the 
standing room only crowds that once came to hear great speakers and great music. 

This decline was decades in the making; the eroding attendance and influence 
of the Sage service could be traced to the early 1970s. Efforts had been made since to 
reinvigorate the worship by the leaders of Cornell United Religious Work, the 
administrative unit responsible for this weekly offering. Some efforts were more 
successful than others. All were made based on the conviction that the Chapel and the 
worship service held there on Sundays yet represented a distinctive campus locus for 
the intersection of spirit and intellect. 

This Doctor of Ministry project is premised on the assumption that the 
mission of Sage Chapel once again requires reinvigoration to boldly assert its unique 
campus contribution to the life of the mind and the life of the spirit. The researcher’s 
hypothesis asserts that significant changes in this historic mainline Protestant-oriented 
Chapel service will generate improved weekly participation and interest from campus 


and community members. His pursuit of this endeavor is informed by a personal 


history that has been a lifelong preparation for the fusing of and advocacy for the 
relationship between spirit and intellect. 

Chapter One will provide a professional and biographical rationale for the 
researcher’s choice of Sage Chapel as his ministry focus, followed by a discussion of 
the immediate context of his work as Director of Cornell United Religious Work and 
the broader contexts of Cornell University and Ithaca, New York. The role of Sage 
Chapel as a site for the articulation of a public theology and public philosophy will be 
taken up in the first section of Chapter Two. This discussion will be followed by a 
review of relevant literature pertinent to an understanding of the Sage Chapel worship 
service, the histories and contemporary realities of comparable campus chapel 
services and the broad landscape of American religious life in which the current Sage 
service operates. 

The effort to revive the Sage Chapel service is provided biblical, theological 
and historical ballast in Chapter Three, after which a treatment of the methodological 
approach pursued in the revitalization initiative is explicated in Chapter Four. In 
Chapter Five an extended exposition and evaluation of the implementation of anew 
paradigm for the Sage Chapel worship service in the Fall of 2007 is given. The final 
chapter comprises the researcher’s reflection on the personal and professional impact 
of this Doctor of Ministry project on his life. The work ends with his assessment of 
the process he has experienced in the program at United Theological Seminary and 


suggestions for preparation of prospective Doctor of Ministry students. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


An important reason why the researcher chose to focus on the reinvigoration of 
the Sage Chapel worship service at Cornell University is related to the fundamental 
assumption of his work as a religious affairs professional in higher education since 1990. 
This assumption asserts that it is always incumbent upon the religious affairs office in a 
university setting to illustrate the manner in which it contributes to the intellectual life 
and academic mission of its institution. The extent to which this assumption is addressed 
determines in an important way the relevance of the religious affairs office to campus 
life, where high premium is placed on the life of the mind and the world of ideas. 
Religious Affairs—in Cornell’s instance, Cornell United Religious Work (CURW)—is 
the domain where significant emphasis is placed on the life of the spirit. CURW as 
currently constituted consists of the core staff of university employees responsible for the 
administration, coordination and facilitation of religious opportunities for the campus, 
working in collegial partnership with Chaplaincies affiliated with the institution via the 
religious affairs office but employed outside of the university. The challenge of the 
religious affairs office—to be more specific, a central aspect of the work of the core staff 
and the vision of the researcher—is to highlight the nexus of faith and reason, the life of 
the spirit and the life of the mind. 

The two buildings under the administrative purview of CURW are Sage Chapel 
(since 1875) and Anabel Taylor Hall (multifaith center), and they are the primary locus 


for the integration of the life of the mind and the life of the spirit. The weekly worship 


service held at the Chapel since its June 13, 1875 dedication was the place where CURW 
and its predecessor organization, the Cornell University Christian Association, has 
primarily made its contribution to the intellectual life and the academic mission of the 
university. The Chapel service has symbolized a unique space on campus for holistic 
(spiritual and intellectual) reflection—beyond the typical lecture hall or seminar room 
where reflection is primarily scholarly and analytical in a secular manner—in a frenetic, 
competitive academic environment of driven, highly-motivated and talented individuals. 

This pursuit of the life of the mind and the life of the spirit, symbolized by Sage 
Chapel, has been central to the researcher’s ministry from its inception in 1980. The 
response to a call (divine revelation) led to the instantly inevitable conclusion that 
theological education was an imperative next step (human preparation) beginning in 
September 1980. Yet this wedding of spirit and intellect had its genesis in the 
researcher’s early development, with a love for reading and libraries that began in early 
childhood. His nurture in a strong Christian family environment that emphasized literacy, 
were influential as was the intellectually transformative impact of his collegiate 
experience. The spiritually transformative impact of his young adult membership at New 
Shiloh Baptist Church of Baltimore, Maryland (hometown), where the church’s blend of 
spirit and intellect were exemplified preeminently in a powerful preacher and pastor in 
possession of both the Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Ministry degrees, left its 
permanent imprimatur on the researcher. The nexus of spirit and intellect has also been a 
strong feature of the researcher’s ministry in pastoral leadership in the church, the 


academic classroom (as an instructor in African/African American Studies at Penn State 


University, University Park campus) and, for the last eighteen years, at the university 
chapels of Penn State and Cornell. 

Sage Chapel has created a space for holistic intellectual and spiritual reflection 
consonant with the founding principles of Cornell University—the support of unfettered 
intellectual inquiry for persons of varying religious convictions or none, a nonsectarian 
approach to matters of faith that would not impede academic inquiry nor proscribe or 
prescribe the faith experiences of members of the academic community. Yet, as stated in 
the introduction, there has been little campus interest in recent years in what the Chapel 
service has to offer. 

The noted 19" century literary figure, James Russell Lowell—who taught at 
Cornell in the university’s early years—wrote in 1844 that “New occasions teach new 
duties; Time makes ancient good uncouth; They must upward still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast of Truth.”! This verse from Lowell’s famous poem The Present 
Crisis-which inspired the title of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People’s (NAACP) periodical The Crisis and the hymn originally called “Once 
to Every Man and Nation,” now renamed “To Us All, To Every Nation”-is apropos to 
the contemporary challenge facing the Sage Chapel worship service. The mew occasion of 
a postmodern era in the 21" century that does not privilege certain of the realities of the 


modemist, 19" and 20" century past—a past beneficial to the conception, implementation 


‘The Complete Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell, Cambridge Edition (Boston, MA: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1897), 68, and A New Hymnal for Colleges and Schools, ed. Jeffery 
Rowthorn and Russell Schulz-Widmar (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1992), 529. 


?Mary White Ovington, “How the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
Began,” The Crisis (August 1914) http://www.thecrisismagazine.com/excerpt1914.htm [accessed July 28, 
2008]. 


and support of the Sage service—requires the discernment of new duties that may help it 
fulfill its contemporary role as a synthesizer of spirit and intellect. 

Given Sage’s intellectual and spiritual history and its iconic status for many 
Cornellians—if for no other reasons than aesthetic, sentimental and matrimonial 
considerations (a healthy business in weddings is conducted at the Chapel)—it is worth 
considering a reconceptualization of what this worship service may render for the present 
time. The Sage service, however, must be comprehended within its broader, tripartite 


context. 
Context 


This section will address the current context of this researcher’s ministry as 
Director of Comell United Religious Work (CUR W), the context of Cornell University 
and the larger context of Ithaca, New York. 

CURW is a distinguished religious affairs entity within higher education. 
Religious affairs, as distinguished from religious studies (the academic study of religion), 
is typically located in a campus’ division of Student Affairs. The focus of religious affairs 
is on the practice of religion. It should be stated here that the focus on the practice of 
religion in campus religious affairs, at its best, also incorporates scholarly and intellectual 
engagement. Often, there is an office/department of Religious Affairs (or Chaplain, Dean 
of the Chapel, Director of Religious Affairs/Religious Life, etc.), comprised of University 
employees, that coordinates such work. Coordination involves establishing affiliation 
between a college/university and campus ministers employed by denominations, 


dioceses, judicatories, parachurch organizations or religious communities but whose 


work is at the college/university; facilitating opportunities for their work; serving as a 
liaison between the ministers and the university; helping the ministers access University 
resources; interpreting institutional policy for the religious community; interpreting the 
needs of the religious community to the institution; fostering multifaith interaction 
(pluralism) among chaplains, students and other members of the university community 
and larger Ithaca community. 

Founded in 1929, CURW is perhaps the first intentionally interfaith religious 
affairs organization on a major American college campus. This assertion is based in part 
on the observation of Livingston Farrand, fourth president of Cornell University (1921- 
1937), who wrote that CURW represented “the first example in my experience in an 
American university where Protestant and Catholic, Christian and Jew, and other 
religionists have been brought together in one organization and where they work together 
toward a common end.”? 

To host under an umbrella organization such as CURW of Protestants, Jews, 
Catholics, Unitarians and Quakers in the early 1930s on a college campus was no small 
feat. During this era the “Protestant establishment of religion”—the religious, cultural, 
political and economic dominance of Protestantism as de facto American religion— 
remained operative in the society at large, including higher education. Yet this dominant 
religio-cultural paradigm at the time of CURW’s founding in 1929 was in fact enjoying 
an “Indian Summer” prior to a figurative fall and winter that would signal the decline of 


its influence as a new age of increasingly recognized religious diversity over the next 


5Richard Henry Edwards, Cooperative Religion at Cornell University (Binghamton, NY: Vail- 
Ballou Press, Inc., 1939), x. 


half-century and beyond came into being. * Additionally, within Protestantism itself 
denominational identity was often so distinctly defined by some clergy and laypersons 
that ecumenical work—not to speak of interfaith engagement—at times could be 
challenging. 

Rev. Richard Edwards, founding Director of CURW (1919-1937), laid the 
groundwork for increased ecumenical relations among religious organizations and local 
pastors serving the Cornell community in the first ten years of his tenure at Cornell. 
Edwards also comprehended the importance of the inclusion of faith communities outside 
mainline Protestantism. Edwards made this concession for Jewish, Roman Catholic, 
Unitarian—though many if not most adherents of this tradition at that time identified 
themselves as “Unitarian Christians” (the diverse religious identities of Unitarians are 
clarified further on the Unitarian Universalist Association Website)—and Quaker groups 
as long as they were willing “to unite in the same cooperative spirit” as the Protestant 
leaders and organizations he persuaded to work together while also fulfilling their 
respective denominational activities.’ Under his leadership the name of the primary 
religious organization on campus changed from the Cornell University Christian 
Association—affiliated with the YMCA, which was then involved in religious work on. 
many college/university campuses—to Cornell United Religious Work. 

Presciently, Edwards set the stage for the emergence of contemporary religious 


diversity. Currently, CURW is comprised of 26 religious and spiritual organizations, 


“See Robert Moats Miller, Harry Emerson Fosdick: Pastor, Preacher, Prophet (New York, NY: 
Oxford University Press, 1985), 441-448, part of a chapter entitled, “The Passing of Protestant America: A 
Minister’s Response to the Crashing of ‘A Righteous Empire’ ” 


‘Edwards, 6-23. 
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including the aforementioned groups and African-American Christian, Evangelical 
Christian, Muslim, Tibetan Buddhist and Hindu groups. Over twenty fulltime campus 
ministry staff—chaplains—work with a number of these groups while others have faculty 
or staff advisors. The chaplains are employed by religious communities outside of 
Cornell but are affiliates of the University through CURW. The chaplains, staff and 
advisors of the various groups enter into covenant with CURW to operate in a spirit of 
interdenominational and interfaith cooperation while fulfilling the needs of their specific 
faith communities.° 

As Director, the researcher is responsible for the coordination of the work of the 
varied groups and the administration of Anabel Taylor Hall and Sage Chapel, where his 
office administers a weekly nonsectarian worship service during the academic year. A 
more thoroughgoing definition of nonsectarianism as relates to Sage Chapel will be given 
in Chapter Three, under Theological Foundations/Freedom of Worship. The nonsectarian, 
voluntary (as opposed to mandatory) worship service administered by CURW and its 
antecedent organizations at Sage Chapel since its dedication in June 1875 was perhaps 
only the second such entity on a major American campus, preceded by the University of 
Virginia. On many college and university campuses, well into the twentieth century, 
attendance at chapel was mandatory for students and reflected, if applicable, the 
denominational identity of the institution’s origins. Morris Bishop provides a detailed 
explanation of the distinctive history of voluntary worship at Cornell in A History of 
Cornell.” 


‘The CURW Covenant: A Covenant Among the Chaplains, Staff and Advisors of CURW; 
http://www.curw.cornell.edwcovenant.html [accessed October 1-31, 2006]. 


"Morris Bishop, A History of Cornell (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1962), 141-142. 
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Sage Chapel is one of the most beloved and architecturally attractive buildings on 
campus. During its long history the Sage worship has hosted some of the most notable 
preachers, religious leaders, theologians, scholars, journalists and cultural critics of the 
late 19" 20" and 21* centuries. A brief sampling of the distinguished guest speakers at 
Sage Chapel includes: Harry Emerson Fosdick; Mordecai Wyatt Johnson; Paul Tillich; 
Howard Thurman; Reinhold Niebuhr; Benjamin E. Mays; Martin Luther King, Jr. and 
Martin Luther King, Sr.; Rabbi Abraham Heschel; Peter Gomes; Tony Campolo; popular 
scientist and Cornell faculty member Carl Sagan; and nationally-recognized journalists 
Tom Wicker and Arianna Huffington. Most of these speakers have been affiliated with 
mainline Protestantism, although there has been a rich history of inclusion of speakers 
from various faiths since 1896, when the first Jewish guest preacher—Rabbi Emil G. 
Hirsch, a preeminent figure in the history of American Judaism’—spoke at the Chapel. 

As Director of CURW the researcher has worked to build on the heritage. of 
excellent guest speakers. Innovations in the worship have been implemented with the 
help of the then-Director of the Sage Chapel Choir and Associate Director of CURW— 
who is also co-liturgist of the service—since the researcher arrived at Cornell in 2001. 
Nonetheless, attendance has declined in the 2001-2007 timeframe from an average of 60- 
70 to about 30-40. The attendance problem is a trend over 30 years in the making. More 
will be said about this decline later in this chapter and in subsequent chapters. The 
researcher supervises four persons who comprise the core staff of CURW, and all are 
employed by the University. Among the core staff’s responsibilities are the facilitation 
and coordination of the Chaplains’ work. With the Associate Director, the researcher is 


*The Encyclopedia of Chicago History: 
http://www.encyclopedia.chicagohistory.org/pages/672.html [accessed May 1-31, 2006]. 
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the liturgist, planner and periodic preacher for Sage Chapel Sunday services. He also 
works with designated professors or choral directors from Cornell’s Department of Music 
in planning the music for the service. Other position responsibilities include work with 
the crisis management team regarding campus emergencies and student, faculty, staff, 
alumni/ae deaths and numerous university committees/councils (alcohol and other drugs; 
mental health/welfare; bias response). The researcher is also the chair of the Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Campus/Community Commemoration Committee. 

Additionally, the researcher and his staff also assist the Department of Music in 
planning the annual Sage Chapel Christmas Concerts. He also officiates at campus 
weddings, funerals and memorial services and serves as general counselor for students 
and the Cornell community. He has developed relations with segments of the Ithaca 
community on religious, education and social justice concerns. The variety of 
responsibilities and commitments related to the researcher’s work is in keeping with a 
model of integrative learning that supports the academic mission of the university and 
can also be witnessed in the work of many religious affairs organizations on campuses 
across the nation. Integrative learning is concerned with the interconnection of learning 
across academic disciplines and the connection between academic, community and 
professional life, with the intent of fostering “habits of mind” that will equip 
undergraduates to make “informed judgments in the conduct of personal, professional 
and civil life.”* 

As can be ascertained above, an important dimension of the researcher’s role as 


Director is focused on the Sage Chapel worship experience. In the sections that follow he 


° Integrative Learning: Opportunities to Connect; 
http://www.carnegiefoundation.org/files/elibrary/integrativelearning/index.htm [accessed April 1-30, 
2007). 
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will elaborate further on the campus and local contexts with the intent of relating them to 
a focus on the Sage Chapel worship service for his Doctor of Ministry project. 

The larger context of CURW’s location is a secular, highly-selective Ivy League 
research university. Founded by Ezra Comell and Andrew Dickson White in 1865, 
Cornell University is the youngest of the eight Ivy League schools. 

Cornell is a privately endowed university that is also the land-grant institution of 
higher education in the State of New York, a distinction that also makes it unique in the 
Ivy League and in higher education overall. The historic Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 
permitted the granting of federal lands within each state for “support and maintenance of 
at least one college where the leading object shall be, without excluding ... scientific and 
classical studies ... to teach ... agriculture and mechanic arts ... to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial classes.” “Classes” in this instance implies socio- 
economic status. The Morrill Act, with its emphasis on agricultural and industrial 
education, made higher education less the domain of the elite and all the more available 
to a broader populace. It also gave rise to the major public universities.'° 

Cornell touts itself as a private institution with a public mission, defined in part by 
the fact that three of its seven undergraduate colleges—Agriculture and Life Sciences, 
Human Ecology and Industrial and Labor Relations—have contractual relationships with 
New York State, making them eligible for state funding. The three “contract colleges,” as 
they are often referred to at Cornell, also offer lower tuition than the four endowed 
colleges and are often attractive to a number of students of color as well as white students 


for whom the institution might otherwise be unaffordable. 


Carol Kammen, Glorious to View: Cornell, With a Foreword by Walter LaFeber (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Library, 2003), 5. 
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The university is comprised of seven undergraduate units and four graduate and 
professional units in Ithaca; two units, one medical and one professional, in New York 
City; and one unit in Dohar, Qatar.'' A student populace of 20,638 students—13,562 
undergraduates and 7,076 graduate, professional and medical graduate students'"—makes 
Cornell the second-largest Ivy League school. The University of Pennsylvania is the 
largest with approximately 22,000 students. Cornell typically admits approximately 3,000 
of the over 35,000 students who apply for entry as traditional-age undergraduates, those 
between ages 18-22. Forty nine percent of the undergraduate student population is 
comprised of women; 29 percent are persons of color (African-American, Afro- 
Caribbean, Latino/Hispanic, Native American, Asian/Asian American and other 
historically underrepresented ethnic groups). At the graduate and professional level 42 
percent of the students are women and 15 percent of these are students of color. Within 
faculty and staff ranks, 49 percent are women and 11 percent of these are persons of 
color.'? 

At its 1865 inception Cornell established itself as a place “ ‘where any person can 
find instruction in any study,’ words attributed to founder Ezra Cornell that are part of the 
University’s motto.”"* In theory, Cornell was open to persons of any color or sex. This 


was a revolutionary idea in mid-19" century American higher education, a time when 


"Office of Workforce Diversity, Equity and Life Quality (WDELQ) Document, The Cornell 
University Story: A Holistic Approach to Diversity and Inclusiveness, 2. 


"Comell University, About Cornell: www.comell.edu/about/facts/stats/cfm [accessed January 30, 
2008]. 


'Cormell University website and The Cornell University Story, 2. 
“Kammen, 19. 
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mostly white males dominated college classrooms.’* In this regard, Cornell was an early 
prototype of the contemporary American research university. Educational historian 
Frederick Rudolph asserted that Cornell was in truth “the first American university,” with 
its “mix of eminent scholarship and democratic ideals.”'* 

Cornell did not officially bar any student due to race. For instance, it was the 
campus where the first continuous African American fraternity, Alpha Phi Alpha, was 
founded in 1906, serving as the progenitor of Black Greek college life. Yet it must be 
said that the presence of black students at the university was miniscule for many decades. 
As late as the 1930s, black students were denied residence on campus. Margaret 
Lawrence, Cornell class of 1936 and a pioneering child psychiatrist who is the mother of 
the distinguished Harvard professor and author Sarah Lawrence Lightfoot, recalled the 
experience of living in the attic of an Ithaca bordello—house of prostitution—during her 
undergraduate days.'” Further, by 1963, according to the late Cornell Professor Emeritus 
and former mayor of Ithaca Benjamin Nichols, “there were only five black freshmen on 
the Cornell campus.”!® 
The quote from Professor Nichols set the context for the racial strife affecting the 


campus in the 1960s, when the first critical mass of black students arrived in mid-decade 


‘SWalter LaFeber, Glorious to View, xi. 
‘Comell University website. 


“Bllen Miller, 2002, “Diversity Dialogues Hosts Lawrence ’36: Alumna Speaks on Past 
Experiences, Love for CU, Cornell Daily Sun, April 23, 2002; 
http://www.comnellsun.com/vnews/display.v/ART/2002/04/23/108143301240755bb47330b?in_archive=1 
[accessed September 15-30, 2004]. 


‘Franklin Crawford, 2004, “Alumni Panelists Present Views of Willard Straight Takeover of 
1969, Cornell Chronicle, April 22, 2004; 
http://www.news.comell.edu/Chronicle/04/4.22.04/WSH_takeover_35.html [accessed September 15-30, 
2004]. 
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as part of a university recruiting initiative. However, tensions arose when black students 
began to challenge racism in the campus social climate and institutional practices. This 
strife reached its boiling point in the takeover of Comell’s student union by black 
students in April 1969. 

One of many student takeovers of campus buildings in the late 1960s occurred at 
Cornell, when the takeover of Willard Straight Hall gained international attention because 
of the media focus on the guns taken up by the African-American protesters—most of 
them unloaded—ofter taking over the building. The black students smuggled guns into 
the building later as a defensive response to a violent attempt to re-take The Straight by 
white male fraternity members and because reports of armed white students and the threat 
of police action circulated. Because students at that time were permitted to keep firearms 
in their campus residences as long as they were registered with campus police the 
prospects for violent confrontation was real. 

A Pulitzer Prize-winning photograph of black student protesters exiting The 
Straight at the takeover’s end with shotguns and bandoliers draped across their chests 
symbolized the protest for many, while little media focus was given to the white students 
whose actions led to the black student reaction to secure guns. Cornell Professor James 
Turner, founding director of the Africana Studies and Research Center established 
following the protests, said the takeover continues to capture the imagination, even to 
create as much folklore as fact. Turner cited an April 17, 2004 Ithaca Journal story 


describing the event as an armed takeover in which employees and families boarding in 
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the hall for Parents Weekend were evicted, reportedly at knifepoint. "There was no armed 
takeover, nor were knives brandished during the takeover,” Turner said. y 

Cornell broke precedent with many 19" century higher education institutions not 
only with regard to race but also regarding coeducation. The university became “the first 
major institution in the eastern United States to admit women along with men””° in 1872; 
however, gender equality would not be addressed seriously for some time to come.”! 

Equally radical an idea was the nonsectarian character of Cornell. Cornell at its 
inception refused to affiliate with any Protestant denomination. The nonsectarian 
character of Comell from its origins distinguished it from other colleges and universities 
that, for the most part, identified with a specific Christian denomination. 

Cornell and its founders were assailed by sectarian critics as the godless 
institution because of the lack of denominational affiliation; its refusal to submit students 
or faculty to sectarian dogma or proofs of Christian loyalty; and its first president was a 
scholar and not a cleric (two vocations that are not necessarily mutually exclusive!). 

The founders vigorously defended Cornell as an institution which then perceived 
its chief aim “to promote Christian civilization,” yet established as a land-grant 
institution “by a government that recognized no distinction in religious belief, and by 


citizens who held many different views.””° Citing the evidence of common (public) 


“Ibid. 


°Glenn Altschuler, Andrew D. White: Educator, Historian, Diplomat (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1979), 99-105. 


7*Kammen, 41, 42, 44-47. 
* Altschuler, 80-82. 


>Bishop, 190-94. 
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schools in American society that operated on the principle that religion and 
denominationalism were separable because the U.S. Constitution demanded such a 
division, Andrew D. White argued that Cornell, supported in part by federal funds, could 
not defy the doctrine separating church and state.”* Comell’s identity as nonsectarian is 
essential to understanding its history and current reality and the establishment of Sage 
Chapel in 1875 as a nonsectarian chapel that would host a nonsectarian weekly worship 
service. 

Needless to say, the religious climate on campus has changed dramatically since 
the founding of Sage Chapel in the late 19" century. These changes, which include the 
decline of mainline Protestantism; refutation of the assumption that cultural Christianity 
is a reflection of Protestantism as the pervasive expression of American religious life; and 
the evolution of a much more diverse American religious landscape have presented 
challenges to the weekly worship service for which CURW is responsible. A Chapel 
which members of the campus and community once filled to its 820-seat capacity to hear 
the major religious thinkers and leaders of the day each Sunday forty years ago drew a 
small audience of less than fifty each week for most of the 2006-07 academic year. These 
numbers made clear the need for a reinvigoration of the Chapel service which 
nonsectarian origins are concomitant with the founding of Cornell. This particular 
challenge presents an ideal opportunity for a Doctor of Ministry project led by the 
researcher. 

The nonsectarian history of Cornell also set the stage for the creation of Cornell 
United Religious Work in 1929 and the religiously diverse community found on today’s 
campus. There has been an institutional expectation from the inception of CURW that it 


*aitschuler, 80. 
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should contribute broadly to campus life. CURW and Anabel Taylor Hall (ATH) in an 
earlier day were the center of a considerably wide range of student activities, from 
summer camps for first-year students to volunteer services and community outreach. The 
public service activities in the 1960s also drew many of the student activists engaged in 
extensive campus-wide debate regarding increased racial tensions at Cornell and the 
Vietnam War. Hence, CURW and ATH were situated squarely in the epicenter of the 
decade’s social and campus earthquakes. The Jesuit priest Daniel Berrigan established his 
longstanding international reputation as a peace activist while assistant director of 
CURW (1967-70) in charge of public service initiatives. Such a distinguished history 
inspires and challenges the researcher’s work. 

This rich history within an intellectually vibrant community compels the 
researcher’s work to be guided by several questions. They are inquiries that have shaped 
his eighteen years in religious affairs in higher education. In what manner does the 
religious affairs unit position itself as a resource to the larger campus community? How 
does the religious affairs organization on campus contribute to the intellectual life and the 
educational mission of the university? How are the spiritual needs of the campus 
community, particularly those of students, provided for in a way that also engages the 
mind? How can the religious affairs office be perceived as a resource to address 
important social issues? 

The Sage Chapel worship service has been one way in which CURW has sought 
to address these questions. As a service that draws from both the campus and the local 
community, it has been a site where the life of the mind and the life of the spirit are 


perceived as having common cause. Through a wide range of speakers representing not 
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only clergy, religious scholars and theologians but those from varied vocations and 
diverse faiths, Sage has contributed to the institutional academic mission by exposing 
worshippers to an array of ideas and perspectives. The Chapel has also served as a locus 
for the engagement of cutting edge social and cultural issues, allowing for the 
engagement of a type of public theology which will be expounded further in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Ithaca, the municipality in which Cornell is located, is the lone city in Tompkins 
County, located in the central New York/Southern Tier/Finger Lakes region. Ithaca is an 
hour south of Syracuse, 1 hour 45 minutes east of Rochester and 30 minutes north of 
Elmira. It is located at the southern end of Cayuga Lake, the longest of the Finger Lakes 
(42 miles). Founded in the 1700s as a trading post” and incorporated as a village in 1821, 
Ithaca’s city charter was established in 1888. 

Geographically, Ithaca and Tompkins County are characterized by deep cut 
gorges and spectacular waterfalls, hewn by the glaciers of the ice age flowing from the 
wooded glens that surround Ithaca and into Cayuga Lake.” Gorges span the city’s East 
Hill location of Cornell University—initially the territory of the Cayuga Indians, later the 
farmland Ezra Cornell donated for his university—making it one of the most distinctively 
beautiful campuses in the United States. 

Politically and culturally, Ithaca—as well as Comell—can be characterized as a 
liberal/progressive enclave. The ambience, activist sensibilities and intellectual fervor of 


Ithaca/Cornell is reminiscent of Madison, Wisconsin, site of the main campus of the 


*Tompkins County Chamber of Commerce (TCCC); 
http://www.tompkinschamber.org/rintro.htm [accessed September 15-30, 2004]. 


*Ibid. 
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University of Wisconsin, or Berkeley, California, home to the flagship campus of the 
University of California. 

Ezra Cornell at one time invested heavily to make Ithaca a major railroad hub, 
though to no avail. Cornell, who made his fortune by developing a plow that expedited 
the installation of telegraph poles, contributed substantially to Ithaca’s early financial and 
civic life. Once the largest single stockholder in the fledgling Westem Union Telegraph 
Company in the 1850s”’ his success helped Ithaca overcome nearly two decades of 
financial instability following the Panic of 1837. In the 1860s Cornell also gave the 
funding for the creation of “a great public library for Ithaca and Tompkins County,””* 
originally the Cornell Library, now the Tompkins County Public Library. 

The founding of Comell University in 1865 was the seminal event in the history 
of the city and county, renewing the expansion of Ithaca and its environs and providing 
additional economic stimulus.” It also gave rise, over time, to other regional colleges and 
universities: Ithaca College, The State University of New York at Cortland, Tompkins 
County-Cortland Community College, to name a few. Education is the largest industry” 
in Ithaca and the surrounding area. Reflective of the influence of higher education in the 
city is Census data from 2000: an estimated 26.3 percent of the city’s 28, 875 population 


had earned at least a bachelor’s degree and an estimated 31.6 percent held graduate or 


"Bishop, 19. 
*bid., 21. 


?°Jane Marsh Dieckmann, A Short History of Tompkins County (Ithaca, NY: De Witt Historical 
Society of Tompkins County, 1986), 50. 
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professional degrees.*! The cumulative estimate of 58 percent of persons in the city with 
college degrees corresponds with the county totals (54 percent) and far outdistances New 
York State (27 percent) and national (24 percent) figures.” 

Historically, members of this well-educated citizenry have been part of the 
worshipping community at Sage Chapel. Some community members have been regular 
attendees while others attend, sometimes in large numbers, to hear specific speakers of 
national reputation and/or with historic ties to Cornell. This segment of the local 
population is a resource that needs to be tapped in the effort to reinvigorate the mission of 
the Sage Chapel worship. This cohort is part of a community animated by ideas and 
ideals. A glance at the Op-Ed section of the daily newspaper, the Ithaca Journal, 
provides a window into intense local debate about ideas and ideals. Sage Chapel offers a 
unique space for public articulation of ideas and ideals. The challenge is in how to 
encourage this well-informed, well-read local community to participate in the Sage 
experience in larger numbers. 

The researcher will now illustrate how the synthesis of his experience and context 
intersect in his ministry program focus—the effort to reinvigorate the Sage Chapel 
worship service at Comell University. Beginning with a discussion of how the integration 
of the life of the mind and the life of the spirit has shaped his spiritual journey, the 


researcher will also elaborate on the interconnection of mind, spirit and context. This 


31US Census Bureau American Fact Finder, DP-2. Profile of Selected Social Characteristics: 
2000/Census 2000 Summary File 3 (SF3)-Sample Data/Ithaca city, New York, 
http://factfinder.census.gov/servelet/[accessed September 15-30, 2004]. 


* City of Ithaca 2000Neighborhood Statistic Program SF! and SF 3 Releases (Ithaca: City of 
Ithaca Department of Planning and Development, 2004) [PDF]; 
http://www.ci.ithaca.ny.us/vertical/Sites/%7B5DCEB23D-5BF8-4AFF-806D- 
68E7C14DEB0D%7D/uploads/%7B29DDF 1B6-6398-428E-BFFC-6EDF7923772D%7D.PDF [accessed 
September 15-30, 2004]. 
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commentary will lead to a more detailed discussion of the synergy of his background and 
context as it affects the ministry program focus, clarifying what resources the researcher 
brings to this ministry focus. A delineation of alternative models to the proposed ministry 
program focus, and why these alternatives will not be chosen, will follow. Finally, the 
multiple dynamics to be considered in the effort to revitalize the Sage service will be 
addressed. 

The researcher, throughout his twenty-eight years in ministry, has pursued an 
integration of the life of the mind and the life of the spirit. As a preacher, teacher, 
intellectual, pastor and religious affairs professional, he has worked hard to communicate 
the intellectual and spiritual products of a curious mind and sensitive spirit to others. The 
researcher has been guided by the adage of Martin Luther King, Jr. to live with “a tough 
mind and a tender heart.” He recognizes, as King said in another connection, that reason 
devoid of the purifying power of faith is subject to all kinds of rationalizations and 
distortions.>4 On the other hand, being able, as Malcolm X said, to “see for yourself, 
listen for yourself, think for yourself”**—the baseline requirements for being an 
intellectual, in the researcher’s view—can mitigate against the temptation to be 
softminded. Martin and Malcolm, Samuel Proctor (a legendary figure in the history of the 
United Theological Seminary Doctor of Ministry program), Howard Thurman, Gene 
Bartlett and Harry Emerson Fosdick, among others, influenced the researcher to pursue 


the fusion of spirit and intellect so essential to his own journey. 


“Martin Luther King, Jr., Strength to Love (New York, NY: Pocket Books, 1964), 1-9. 
“Ibid., 166. 


*SMalcolm X, Malcolm X Speaks to Young People (New York, NY: Pathfinder Press, 1993), 48- 
82. 
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As black men the examples of Thurman, Malcolm, King and Proctor enabled the 
researcher to realize an African-American minister can lead and serve with head and 
heart while prophetically addressing the cutting edge issues of one’s times. Bartlett and 
Fosdick, prophetic white ministers who also spent considerable portions of their careers 
in theological education, also epitomized the scholarly pastor tradition associated 
strongly with the researcher’s theological alma mater, Colgate Rochester Crozer Divinity 
School (CRCDS). It is a tradition deeply impressed upon his life and ministry. 

Proctor (1945) and King (1951) were graduates of the former Crozer Theological 
Seminary, which merged with the then Colgate Rochester Divinity School (CRDS) in 
1970; Thurman (1926) was a graduate of Rochester Theological Seminary, which merged 
with Colgate Theological Seminary in 1928 to become Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School; and Fosdick attended Colgate Theological Seminary, then in Hamilton, New 
York, in 1900-01 before transferring to Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 
Bartlett was a 1935 graduate of Colgate Rochester and president of the school (1960- 
1970) during its years of greatest expansion (overseeing the merger of three institutions 
with CRDS) and greatest turmoil—the 17-day takeover of the school’s administrative 
building by black students in March 1969 in protest of racial grievances, one month prior 
to the Willard Straight Hall takeover at Cornell mentioned previously. Bartlett, as 
President Emeritus and Pastor in Residence at Colgate Rochester from 1983 to his death 
in November 1989, was also a teacher of the researcher during the researcher’s seminary 
days. 

King encouraged and wrote letters of recommendation for two of the researcher’s 


mentors in ministry to attend Crozer: Harold A. Carter (B.D., Crozer, 1959; D.Min., 
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Colgate Rochester, 1975, in the Martin Luther King, Jr. Fellows Program) and Amos C. 
Brown (M.Div., Crozer, 1968; D.Min., UTS, 1990, in the Samuel DeWitt Proctor 
Fellows Program). The theological lineage of King and Carter led the researcher to apply 
to Colgate Rochester in 1980, at which time Carter also wrote a letter of recommendation 
for the researcher. 

Malcolm X, while not a product of this theological tradition, spoke with 
unparalleled incandescent clarity about the realities, struggles and aspirations of black 
people, particularly those who lived in post-World War IJ urban industrial America, in 
ways that connect with his blue-collar upbringing. It is interesting to note that one of 
Malcolm’s final speeches was given in the auditorium of Colgate Rochester on February 
16, 1965°*°—five days before his assassination—when Gene Bartlett was president of the 
institution and present for his talk. These ministerial and prophetic interconnections 
resonate deeply with the researcher, personally and professionally, and strongly influence 
his work. 

The researcher’s personal and professional pursuit of spirit and intellect is directly 
related to what the Sage Chapel worship service symbolizes. The metaphor of an 
integrative life is one way to capture the confluence of the life of the mind and the life of 
the spirit in a university community as represented by its Chapel. The Sage Chapel 
worship service represents the linking of erudition and inspiration—the locus where spirit 
and intellect meet. 

In this context the researcher uses his communicative gifts as occasional preacher 
and regular co-liturgist. He has learned how to weave the biblical, spiritual, theological 


**Bulletin from the Hill (Alumni/ae Newsletter of Colgate Rochester Crozer Divinity School), Vol. 
LXXVI, Issue 1, Spring 2005, 6. 
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and intellectual in communication with a predominantly white worshipping community. 
He has also sought to bring to bear four of the salient issues that emanate from his 
spiritual journey. The first of these issues, the integration of the life of the mind and the 
life of the spirit, serve as an overarching framework within which to pursue the other 
three issues: 


1. Living in creative tension between his black identity and the common values 
that constitute genuine human community 


2. The pursuit of personal spirituality and the claims of social justice 

3. A commitment to Christian identity and a commitment to religious pluralism 

These commitments have found their way into sermons, meditations and readings 
used in the worship. The researcher has drawn from sources within the African- 
American, Euro-American, Islamic, Jewish, and other cultural experiences and 
communities. Attention has been given to issues affecting personal spirituality (a sermon 
on the importance of solitude and solitary spaces for the replenishment of the spirit, 
drawn from Jesus’ retreats to a solitary place,” is a case in point). Emphasis has also 
been given to the claims of social justice; a meditation drawn from Martin Luther King, 
Jr’s “A Christmas Sermon on Peace” on the Sunday following the September 11, 2001 
attacks (September 16, 2001) is illustrative. As part of a series of messages in which 
speakers talked about their own spiritual journeys during the 2004-05 academic year, the 
researcher spoke about the factors that shaped his commitment to religious pluralism as a 
result of a deeper probing of his Christian spirituality. The sermon was titled “Toward an 


Integrative Life: My Spiritual Journey.” 


Mark 1:35, 6:30-32. 
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The aforementioned four issues have also been reflected through the guest 
speakers the researcher invited to the Sage pulpit, in part or in whole. While there were 
sermons focused largely on the spiritual dimension of life, and others were more like 
scholarly addresses, most sermons have been reflective of the blend of intellect and spirit. 
More speakers of color—including A frican-Americans—have been part of the Sage 
roster along with white speakers during the seven-year tenure of the researcher than in the 
past. The messages have ranged from the spirituality of Islam to the ethical and social 
obligations of independent journalism in an era of corporate-owned media. Others have 
spoken confessionally with regard to the teachings of their faith traditions. 

There have been messages affirming the importance of religious pluralism in the 
context of a diverse American religious landscape and global reality, often from the 
viewpoint of the speaker’s respective faith tradition. In summary, the Sage worship 
service provides the opportunity to invite a diverse range of speakers to campus. These 
speakers contribute to the intellectual discourse and spiritual dynamic of Cornell. The 
speakers have in some measure reflected the four issues cited above that have marked the 
researcher’s spiritual journey. 

Over the years the researcher has developed good listening skills. He attributes 
these skills to some God-given abilities; exposure to counseling techniques in seminary 
and as a professional; and, most importantly, to the influence of his wife, a minister and 
college student development specialist who has a Masters degree in counselor education 
from Penn State University and is a candidate for a second master’s in Africana Studies 
at Cornell. These skills have helped the researcher as a counselor, mentor, religious 


affairs professional and pastor, enabling him to help others address root issues of 
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concern. These skills have helped him to hear the various types of feedback, coupled with 
his own observations, received regarding the Sage Chapel service. As a result he became 
convinced that significant changes would be necessary to invigorate a service that had 
become becalmed. 

Additionally, the experience of working through multiple callings on the 
researcher's life (religious affairs professional, teacher, intellectual and pastor) has 
synthesized adequately enough to enable him to hear what people are saying at several 
levels and respond to what he hears in turn. Listening to the perspectives of others 
(campus staff and local community members) will be important to the charting of this 
revitalization effort. 

The researcher’s experience of multiple callings has also placed him in multiple 
contexts, engaging a variety of people of varying faith experiences and secular 
orientation. The range of people who have attended the worship service at Sage include 
seekers, those clearly settled into a particular faith tradition, those who have synthesized 
traditions and those without a tradition. It is reflective of the many types of people one 
encounters on a University campus. Further, wrestling with multiple callings decisively 
shaped the interplay of the life of the mind and the life of the spirit in the researcher’s 
life. At points he has been in settings when the prerogatives of the life of the mind held 
sway. In other instances his experience of the life of the spirit served him well; therefore, 
he believes he has been prepared to engage this diverse community at Comell and by 
extension the Ithaca community in the effort to breathe new life into the Sage Chapel 


worship experience. 
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The Sage Chapel worship experience is one that would seem to resonate ina 
community such as Ithaca, described as America’s most enlightened city by Utne 
magazine. The extent to which Ithaca is truly enlightened is a point of contention for 
some local activists who have highlighted the significant racial and class divides 
operative in Ithaca, despite its liberal/progressive politics.** As stated earlier, Ithaca has a 
highly educated and intellectually curious populace that in general is to some degree 
intrigued with the notion of spirituality but is fundamentally characterized by an 
overarching secularism. The fact remains, however, that for all of the compelling 
speakers and topics, weekly Chapel attendance has been in overall decline since the early 
1970s. Contrastingly, alumni/ae of the era prior to the 1970s, who return for worship in 
this era, speak of having to arrive early to find a seat in the 820-seat Chapel when they 
were students. The leading religious thinkers and leaders of the day, within a largely 
mainline Protestant campus milicu—symbolic of American society at large at that time— 
attracted large audiences. Changing times, as well as a change in the campus and national 
religious environment, contributed to the decline of attendance in the worship service. 
Following a slight revival in attendance during the tenure of the researcher’s immediate 
predecessor, attendance in recent years has reached lows comparable to those in the late 
1970s and early 1980s. 

It is also believed that the subtle dynamics of racism may also play a role in the 
recent decline in attendance, as the researcher is the first African-American to hold this 
post at Cornell. An anonymous letter was written to the researcher over five years ago 
bemoaning the state of affairs at the Chapel and how much better things were under the 


**Café Ute, Enlightened Towns; http://cafeutne.org/towns/ithaca.html [accessed September 15- 
30, 2004]. 
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former director, who was white. Comments have been made about too many black 
Baptist preachers as guest speakers by a member of the former Sage Chapel Choir. One 
is left to wonder if the same concern would be voiced by this chorister regarding a 
preponderance of white guest speakers, as was the case in the past. A careful review of 
the Sage Chapel speaker roster since the Fall of 2001 would reveal a fairly balanced 
number of white speakers and speakers of color. Further, not all black speakers have been 
Baptists. 

Inaccurate statements were made by a retired Comell administrator with strong 
ties to CURW that the Sage speaker roster had been overrun by members of the 
researcher’s fraternal organization. In fact, the three persons (out of 26 speakers that 
year) with such ties were the president of a university with a internationally recognized 
program to increase the numbers of students of color in math and the sciences; a pastor of 
one of the fastest growing African-American congregations in Brooklyn, NY, with over 
4,000 members; and the chaplain of a fellow Ivy League institution. In a February 2006 
meeting with the Sage Chapel Choir leading up to an external review of the Chapel 
worship service two months later, it was stated by a longtime choir member that she 
preferred not to be preached to, as opposed to a more presumably dispassionate style of 
speech. The comment seemed to be an inference to certain religio-cultural styles of 
preaching with which she was unfamiliar and/or uncomfortable. 

Still other choir members spoke of too much emphasis on social issues. These 
comments were made after a succession of sermons that touched on the alleged war on 
terrorism, interactions between religious communities and the gay community, and the 


second Intifadah reflecting the conflict between the state of Israel and Palestinians in the 
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early 2000s. Would this comment been rendered if the same grouping of speakers were 
hosted by a white director of CURW? Some of the above comments reflect a type of 
religious conservatism. The majority of it was expressed, interestingly enough, by those 
who in large measure would define themselves as liberal. This is the cohort of persons 
who have traditionally found Sage Chapel attractive. Nonetheless, taken as a whole, such 
sentiments raise the specter of what may be a certain kind of implicit, subtle racism and 
privatized religion that has always been oblivious to ideological distinctions. 

A more comprehensive discussion of the dynamics related to the Sage worship 
service will be provided in the next chapter. The decline of interest in the Sage worship 
service is one of the most significant challenges faced by the researcher. Finding 
approaches to address this problem constitute the primary research concem of this Doctor 
of Ministry project. The researcher believes that his commitment to the integration of 
mind and spirit as well as the resources (human, financial and institutional) available in a 
broad educational context that overwhelmingly affirms the life of the mind—and the 
sciences in particular—presents an opportunity to present anew to the Comell community 
how reason and faith can compellingly engage one another. 

Discussions with religious affairs colleagues on other campuses, senior 
administrators, faculty and staff at Cornell, and worship attendees have been held in the 
effort to address this issue. In this process the researcher has realized that the challenge at 
Cornell is not unlike that faced at other campuses that have a relatively healthier worship 
attendance. Few if any major university communities with weekly institution-sponsored 
services—as opposed to denominationally-based Sunday services provided by campus 


ministries affiliated with these institutions but not promoted as the official institutional 
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worship 'service—can claim the attendance numbers of fifty years ago. Further 
explanation of the distinction between campus ministries/chaplaincies, affiliated with 
institutions but employed by religious communities outside of the institutions, and the 
religious affairs personnel hired by these institutions to administer and coordinate campus 
religious life will be provided in Chapter Four. 

In some cases, institutions have ended the university-sponsored worship 
administered by the religious affairs office. In these instances at least two alternative 
approaches have been taken: replacing the worship model with either an educational 
programming model (lectures, panels, symposia); or an increased focus on coordination 
and administration of religious activities and broader engagement with the larger 
institution. Penn State’s Center for Ethics and Religious Affairs (CERA), from 1981- 
2001, represented the former educational programming model, transitioning from a 
weekly worship that in its last years was poorly attended. Since 2001 CERA’s focus has 
shifted to administration, coordination and building management of a recently expanded 
Chapel and Spiritual Center. Syracuse University’s weekly worship, administered by the 
Dean of the campus’ Hendricks Chapel from its 1930 dedication to 1981, was shifted 
from the Dean’s office to an ecumenical Protestant chaplaincy. The Dean’s office chose 
to focus on the administrative/coordination model. 

The researcher has studied both approaches carefully, knowing of the Penn State 
approach via personal experience of working eleven years at Eisenhower Chapel (1990- 
2001). The educational programming model was initiated nine years prior to his arrival 
on campus. He has discussed the Syracuse model with a former and current Dean of the 


Chapel there and has read about the difficult transition from one model to another in a 
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history of Hendricks Chapel.*? The researcher is of the opinion that neither of these 
approaches should be applied to the Cornell context at this moment—if at all. These 
would constitute worst case scenarios in the event that it is determined that the Sage 
Chapel worship cannot be revived. While both of these alternate models provide 
possibilities for fostering interaction between the life of the mind and the life of the spirit, 
the researcher is persuaded there is potential to pursue this endeavor through an approach 
that leads to thinking outside the box of the 11:00 A.M. worship service offering. 

Prior to any serious consideration about a change in models, a strong effort to 
revitalize the Sage Chapel worship service—or, more specifically, the mission of the 
Sage Chapel worship service—should be pursued. Mission is the operative word because 
it mitigates against any notion that gimmickry might be used to increase attendance or 
that increased attendance is the preeminent priority. While attendance has been a concern, 
the idea of revitalizing the mission of the worship service extends beyond attendance 
considerations—though these considerations are implied. 

What is the purpose of a university-sponsored nonsectarian worship service at 
Cornell University in this time of increased religious diversity? Who would be the 
primary beneficiaries of such a worship service? Students, faculty, staff and 
administrators, local community members or all of the aforementioned constituents? 
Should there be a different approach to the planning of the weekly worship service in an 
effort to engage the larger university and its resources while also tapping into and 


creating new resources to help in the planning? 


Richard Phillips and Donald G. Wright, Hendricks Chapel: Seventy-Five Years of Service to 
Syracuse University (Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 2005), 226-240. 
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The matter of mission is also important for another reason. CURW staff spends a 
considerable amount of time and money in planning the worship, contacting speakers, 
arranging for their travel, gathering information from speakers pertinent to the worship, 
publicizing the worship and coordinating opportunities for speakers to meet Cornell and 
Ithaca community members for a meal following worship. The matter of the mission of 
the worship takes on greater significance as it leads to considerations about the nature of 
the religious programming offerings of CURW. It implicates the question of how to best 
spend CURW’s resources of time and money. 

Unlike the Penn State experience, where educational programming was the 
primary means by which it intellectually engaged the campus community, the worship 
experience at Sage has been the main way in which CURW engages Cornell 
intellectually and spiritually. Less emphasis was given to the spiritual in Penn State’s 
religious programming because, unlike the CURW structure that incorporates pastoral 
functions for the Director and Associate Director, the Director and Assistant Director 
positions of Penn State’s Center for Ethics and Religious Affairs were defined primarily 
as administrative/programming posts. 

The Sage worship service provides a locus for engagement of significant 
religious, social, cultural, economic, political and global issues more routinely than the 
three annual/occasional lectures CURW administers: the campus’ Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Commemoration, Frederick C. Wood Lecture on religion, Charles and Mabel Beggs 
Lecture on Spirituality, Science and Society. The nature of religious programming needs 
to be assessed in relation to the nature of the Sage Chapel mission. What should be the 


mission of Sage Chapel for these times? 
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This question is especially relevant upon reflection on the comments of Comell 
alumni/ae of 1950s/60s vintage and their memories of a full Sage Chapel. The nature of 
American religious life, and its campus manifestations, is remarkably different now than 
was the case 40 or 50 years ago. In the 1950s, the ecumenical movement was beginning 
to break down the barriers among mainline Protestant denominations and there were the 
faintest hints of the acknowledgement of a religious landscape broader than culturally 
dominant Protestantism. These hints were symbolized in the title and content of Will 
Herberg’s important 1955 work, Protestant-Catholic-Jew.”” Three years earlier, in1952, 
when the interfaith center that houses CURW, Anabel Taylor Hall, was dedicated, there 
were only 12 religious organizations on campus, mostly Protestant though inclusive of 
Jewish, Unitarian and Quaker communities. 

Conversely, the current era has witnessed the full-blown emergence of a diverse 
religious reality in American society and its campuses, of which Cornell is no exception. 
There are now 26 religious and spiritual organizations at Cornell. These groups represent 
mainline Protestants, Evangelicals, Mormons, Roman and Orthodox Catholics, 
Conservative, Reform, Orthodox and Hasidic Judaism, Unitarians, Hindus, Tibetan and 
Zen Buddhists and Muslims. Many more religious options are available for the choosing 
by students and others. While the presence of a diverse religious landscape can be 
perceived as a challenge to the Sage worship service, there is an opportunity to explore 
new ways to highlight that landscape as part of what Sage Chapel service offers. 

Among a number of students there are anecdotal and documented instances of an 
eclectic approach to religious practice—or what many of these practitioners would call 


“will Herberg, Protestant-Catholic-Jew: An Essay in American Religious Sociology: With a New 
Introduction by Martin E. Marty (Chicago, IL: The University of Chicago Press, 1983), 211-253. 
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spiritual practice. These students draw from various faith traditions to form their own 
blend of spirituality that is not necessarily grounded in a particular faith tradition or 
religious community. This practice is related to another popular trend among college 
students and some older adult—self-identity as a spiritual but not religious person. This 
identifier denotes for many who use it the notion of being on a spiritual quest or journey. 
It also signifies a suspicion of institutionalized religion, whether embodied by a local 
religious community or symbolized in a building such as Sage Chapel. The merits and 
liabilities of these two trends are worthy of discussion and debate. Further discussion of 
these trends can be found in the volume Religion on Campus. “' The analysis found in 
Religion on Campus will be explicated further in subsequent chapters, particularly 2 and 
5. For the purposes of this chapter Religion on Campus is mentioned because it provides 
contextual factors that affect the campus religious ethos; however, these factors may be 
seen as an opportunity for engagement via a redefined worship experience at Sage 
Chapel. 

There is also a third factor, especially as relates to student participation in the 
Chapel service that has been limited since the beginning of the decline in attendance in 
the 1970s. The current generation of students—and, it could likely be argued, several 
preceding generations, if counted in four-year increments—generally are not inclined to 
rise early to attend an 11:00 A.M. campus worship on Sunday. Several of CURW’s 
Chaplaincies that hold services on Sunday morning struggle with the same problem and 
find their services supported largely by faculty, staff and members of the local Ithaca 
community, with some notable exceptions. As a result, arguments have been posited to 


“Conrad Cherry, Betty DeBerg and Amanda Porterfield, Religion on Campus (Chapel Hill, NC: 
University of North Carolina Press, 2001), 275-283. 
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change the time of the Sage worship service in the effort to accommodate more students. 
The cogency of this proposal will be discussed in later chapters. 

All the previously mentioned contextual dynamics raise two questions. (1) Is the 
Sage Chapel worship service an anachronism, a remnant of a past time that time has 
passed by? (2) Can the Sage Chapel worship service be adapted to a contemporary time? 
The researcher considers his experience in religious affairs in higher education over 18 
years in two institutions as a foundation from which to pursue this task. His commitment 
to the integration of the life of the mind and the life of the spirit positions him to gather 
other like-minded individuals with similar commitment and interest in the Sage Chapel 


worship service, to enable it to serve the eternal now. 


CHAPTER TWO 
STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 
Public Theology and Public Philosophy: Their Place in a University Chapel 
and Their Relation to Cornell University’s Mission 

One way in which the relevance of a religious institution, such as a university 
chapel, may be gauged is related to the manner in which the theology and philosophy 
espoused from the university-sponsored worship service responds to issues affecting 
public life. In what manner does religious conviction “intersect with the practices that 
characterize contemporary public life?”' 

Thiemman’s book argues for a public theology grounded in Christian witness, 
whereas the public theology expressed in Sage Chapel, and cited in this chapter, is 
reflected in the sermons of individuals of varied faith traditions. The intersection of 
religion and the public square is important to a university chapel worship experience 
because opportunities to worship on campus can have a transformative impact on the 
lives of individual students. For some, it can lead to a faith experience that changes and 
revolutionizes the meaning of their lives. Others come to a greater understanding of the 
prophetic role religion can have in society, in its work of personal and social 
transformation, as well as in individual lives. Still others arrive at a greater appreciation 


‘Ronald F. Thiemann, Constructing a Public Theology: The Church in a Pluralistic Culture 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1991), 22. 
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of other faiths that are part of the public sphere, sometimes at the contentious center of 
public debate, and a more comprehensive understanding of the faith tradition of which 
they are a part. 

United Methodist Bishop William Willimon, former Dean of Duke University 
Chapel—built in 1935 by Julian Abele, America’s first African-American architect of 
renown—reflected on the transformative impact a university chapel experience can 
produce: “In twenty years (at Duke) ... I am routinely astounded by the students who 
make major moves in their lives, major steps toward the faith on the basis of nothing 
more than what they heard in a sermon.” * 

Part of the current mission of the Sage Chapel worship service is to provide 
opportunities for what Martin Marty has called a “public theology,”? as expressed by 
various guest speakers of different faiths, to be presented to the audience to engender 
critical thinking and provide spiritual inspiration. Public theology, as described by the 
sociologist Robert Bellah, is a “critical tradition that has characterized American political 
life from its beginning.” Bellah states that a strong public theology has been the antithesis 
of the tendency toward “archaic regression.” This regression has been represented by 
“notions that America is God's country, and that American power in the world is identical 
with morality and God's will.”* 

Yet the researcher would offer that Bellah’s definition is indicative of a 


progressive form of public theology that is often at variance with a more conservative 


William H. Willimon, ed., Sermons at Duke Chapel: Voices from a ‘Great Towering Church’ 
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form of public theology. Bellah, in the introduction to American Civil Religion, implies 
the researcher’s distinction in his observation of different types of civil religion.° Ed 
Knudson, Executive Director for New Social Democracy (formerly the Center for Public 
Theology) in Tacoma, Washington, provides a more explicit delineation of these two 
forms of public theology in an online article.° Progressive public theology supports a type 
of political participation that “does not aim to give religion an institutional form within 
the structures of government” but intends “to change ... structures, processes, policies, or 
personalities for some other purpose as defined from within religious sources.” : 
Examples of public theology as a source of transformative social criticism are “the Social 
Gospel movement, the efforts of Dietrich Bonhoeffer against the Nazi regime, and 
Liberation Theology” * as manifest in Black (American), Latin and South African 
(particularly in the Apartheid era) theologies. 

Conversely, a conservative public theology, as noted above, seeks to 
institutionalize religion—or, to be more specific, a narrow and at times uncritical literalist 
interpretation of the Judeo-Christian tradition—within governmental and public 
structures. Hence, promotion of prayer (typically a Christian version of prayer) in public 
schools is encouraged, for example. The perception that the society has left its 


foundations as.a “Christian nation” ° is articulated in public settings. This assertion is 


‘Ibid. 
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problematic as a historically accurate statement, in the researcher’s view, and has been 
carefully refuted by Cornell University scholars Isaac Kramnick and R. Laurence Moore. 
Stanford University historian Clayborne Carson has also examined the secular political 
foundations for establishing a religiously diverse, as opposed to Christian, republic.!° 
Christianity is perceived as enduring public criticism and scrutiny while other faiths and 
ethnicities of color are perceived as receiving protections through public policy. In the 
Fall semester of 2006, Dr. Paul Maier of Western Michigan University espoused such 
sentiments in a sermon delivered at Sage Chapel." At the federal level, governmental 
funds have been provided for faith-based institutions to provide social services to local 
communities. 

This type of public theology seeks to recover what its proponents or critics might 
deem as the Christian establishment of religion in American society. The Christian 
establishment of religion is to be distinguished from what religious scholars have called 
the Protestant establishment of religion, reflective of the dominance of mainline 
Protestantism from the origins of the American republic to the 1950s-1960s.' A 
distinction is made between the “Christian” and “Protestant” establishments of religion in 
this chapter because many of the most public proponents of a return to a Christian 
America are not of the mainline Protestant tradition. They often emerge from Pentecostal, 
neo-Pentecostal, charismatic, nondenominational conservative and/or fundamentalist 
traditions. The Christian establishment of religion reflected in a conservative public 


"Clayborne Carson, “The Founding Fallacy: Is Multicultural Society Possible in America? 
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theology is typically silent or ambivalent on matters of race and racism or articulates an 
analysis of race that glosses over the manner in which God reveals God’s self through 
ethnicity/culture while also transcending ethnicity/culture. This type of race analysis 
lends itself to a false universalism that in effect affirms white hegemony. 

The tension between progressive public theology and conservative public 
theology reflects the tensions between the expansion or decline of democracy, as 
articulated by historian and civil rights movement veteran Vincent Harding during a 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Commemoration at the Pennsylvania State University, January 
16, 2000. King himself was perhaps the greatest 20 century exemplar of a progressive 
public theology, which Bellah writes (and as King did) has “opposed our more unjust 
wars, especially the ... Vietnamese war ... demanded racial and social justice, and 
insisted on the fulfillment of our democratic promise in our economic as well as our 
political life.""* 

It should also be noted that King led not only the most important interracial 
coalition for social change in 20" century America while articulating a progressive public 
theology. His progressive public theology also embraced an understanding of America as 
a multifaith reality. King’s comprehension of multicultural and multifaith reality— 
nationally and globally—was integral to his concept of the “Beloved Community.” At the 
same time, as King’s orations and written legacy eloquently demonstrate, his 
commitment to a multiracial, multifaith community was grounded in his Christian 
theology perceived through the prism of the African-American experience. Clearly this 
type of public theology is at odds with a Christian-centric view of American society 
reflected in a conservative public theology. 
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The dialectic of universal multifaith/multiracial commitment emanating from a 
commitment to a particular faith community reflects the researcher’s personal 
commitment to an integrative life articulated in the prior chapter. This dialectic is also 
indicative in his work as Director of CURW. This dialectic is also representative of a 
number of the Sage Chapel guest speakers the researcher has invited to campus who are 
members of various faith communities. Nonetheless, other speakers represent a more 
conservative public theology, as noted above in the Paul Maier example. However, many 
speakers since the researcher’s arrival at Comell in July 2001 have espoused progressive 
public theologies. 

In the researcher’s first semester at Cornell—when the September 11, 2001 
attacks occurred—most guests speakers addressed the immediate aftermath of this 
tragedy, a geo-political earthquake which aftershocks reverberated most strongly at that 
time. In their sermons they provided spiritual solace to concerned and distressed listeners 
while grappling theologically and philosophically with the geo-political meanings and 
implications of the attacks. Some of their reflection included critiques of the purported 
War on Terror prosecuted by the Bush administration in response to the attacks. Other 
speakers have addressed racial and economic justice; Manning Marable of Columbia 
University delivered a compelling message on black faith in relation to the historic and 
contemporary black struggle for equality in February 2004.'* 

Still other speakers have engaged issues such as interfaith dialogue and 
community. This topic has taken on great relevance in regard to widespread 


misconceptions about Islam that have gained greater currency in the wake of September 
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11, 2001. Two guest speakers from the Islamic tradition, Professor Omid Safi of Colgate 
University (March 2005)'° and Dr. Eboo Patel, head of the Interfaith Youth Core based in 
Chicago (February 2006)'®, effectively addressed the contributions of Islam to interfaith 
community and the general commonwealth. Safi and Patel also addressed misconceptions 
about their faith as well as internal debates within their communities. 

Each of the aforementioned examples makes clear there is a profound interaction 
between liturgy and public responsibility. Ronald Thiemman traces the etymology of the 
Greek leitourgia, from which liturgy derives, which means the discharge of a public 
office. Theimann writes, “In the context of the Greek polis, leitourgia involved engaging 
in public office at one’s own expense, thereby offering service to the state and so 
contributing to the well being of the community or koinonia This language, adopted by 
the early Christian community for its own worship life, was clearly and explicitly public 
or political language.”"’ The notion of service was transposed for Christian use from that 
rendered to the state or its gods to that given to Jesus Christ. 

Thiemann, citing Paul Lehmann’s 1985 essay “Praying and Doing Justly,” 
contends that the goal of proper worship is the accomplishment of justice in the world. 
Arguing from Christian theological assumptions, the result of the righteousness of faith 
expressed in liturgy is transformative justice in the public square. Hence, worship is 


essentially a political act; “leitourgia ... extends naturally and directly into political 
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action.”'® The Sage Chapel worship service can provide a space for the articulation of a 
public theology that represents the spirit of the Hebrew word Tikkun—to heal, mend and 
transform the world. 

The service can provide spiritual and intellectual resources through a public 
theology for its attendees to equip them to meet the challenges of the public realm, as did 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Confessing Church Seminary, in resistance to Nazi Germany’s 
“cult of personality and nation,” prepared ministers through spiritual discipline and 
theological study “for the rigors of ministry in the Third Reich.”'? While the historical 
moment of the 1930s and 1940s in Germany is somewhat divergent from post-September 
11 contemporary America, it suffices to state that both distinct eras represent periods of 
crisis and challenge for public life. 

The provision of spiritual and intellectual resources, through the perspectives of 
diverse speakers, are all the more important, given the manner in which the divisive 
issues of the public realm—race, class, gender, sexual orientation, debates over 
immigration, the War on Terror, the role of the media—are manifest, for example, in the 
life of the campus and its surrounding community. Persons affected by or wresting with 
these issues directly or indirectly make their way to Sage Chapel. Therefore, “...worship 
life (is) profoundly linked to matters of public responsibility.””° 

This public theology articulated at Sage Chapel correlates in some ways with the 


public mission of Cornell University. Cornell defines itself as a privately endowed, highly 
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selective (in terms of its admissions process) Ivy League institution with a public 
mission. Comell’s public mission is related to its status as the federal land-grant 
institution of New York State and is also a partner of the State University of New York 
(SUNY), as cited in the previous chapter. Cornell is the only Ivy League university that 
also is its state’s federal land-grant institution. The historic land-grant mission, 
established by the Morrill Acts of 1862 and 1890, was to provide higher education 
opportunities to the broader U.S. society, inasmuch that these opportunities were 
accessible primarily to the American elite prior to the 1860s. The Morrill legislation gave 
each state a grant of 30,000 acres of public land for every member of its congressional 
delegation, allowing for the establishment, originally, of colleges focused on engineering, 
agriculture and military science. In the founding of Comell University, there were no 
federal lands to grant it as New York State’s land-grant institution. Ezra Cornell donated 
his farm land in exchange for the land-grant scrip assigned to New York and with it 
purchased timberland in Wisconsin.’ With additional state aid many of these colleges 
and universities became large public research universities that have “educated millions of 
American citizens who otherwise might not have been able to afford college.””” 
Symbolic of Cornell’s distinctive status is its official motto, attributed to founder 
Ezra Cornell—“I would found an institution where any person can find instruction in any 


study.” This motto corresponds with what the late journalist Walter Lippmann called a 
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“public philosophy,” a secular parallel to a public theology. Public philosophy is 
committed to the expansion of democracy and its ideals to a broad populace and 
concerned about threats that contract democracy and creates advantage for a privileged 
few. The Cornell motto itself symbolizes a type of democratic accessibility. It is the only 
one of the eight Ivy League institutions written in English; the mottos of the other 
institutions are in Hebrew or Latin. 

Robert Bellah has asserted that American public philosophy has emanated from 
the same critical tradition that spawned public theology. “In the formative period of the 
American republic,” writes Bellah, “a vigorous public philosophy complemented our 
public theology.” However, the subsequent periods of American history up to Bellah’s 
writing in 1980 have not witnessed a sustained public philosophy tradition; even the work 
of John Dewey represents one of several periods of “fitful expressions” of public 
philosophy. A recent resurgent interest among scholars in evoking a public philosophy is 
found in the work of Michael J. Sandel, particularly Public Philosophy: Essays on 
Morality in Politics (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2005) and Democracy’s 
Discontent: America in Search of a Public Philosophy (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1996). 

Attempting to address a broad public, Rabbi Michael Lerner, editor of the 
progressive Jewish and interfaith magazine, Tikkun, and a psychotherapist, began 
promoting a type of public philosophy he termed “the politics of meaning.” This phrase 


was adapted by Bill and Hillary Clinton during the former Clinton’s 1992 campaign for 
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the U.S. Presidency. In his book, The Politics of Meaning, Lerner criticized the Clinton 
administration for failing to fulfill the rhetorical references to the politics of meaning 
while making a case for liberals and progressives to recapture the moral imagination of 
Americans from the political and religious right by bridging the gap between the healing 
of the soul and of American politics and society.?° 

Lemer’s dual stress on personal and socio-political healing illustrate powerfully 
that a public philosophy must keep these two spheres in dialectical tension with one 
another. The same can also be said for a public theology. A public philosophy, as well as 
a public theology, cannot lose sight of the personal needs of the sou! while addressing the 
needs of the public sphere. Robert Franklin has made this point effectively for a public 
theology in the introduction to his book, Liberating Visions: Human Fulfillment and 
Social Justice in African-American Thought, stating: 


Failure to understand the person-centered dimension of a broader, 
inclusive societal transformation can lead to a disturbing paradox: an 
optimism concerning the future of society existing alongside personal 
and familial disintegration, despair and frustration. As Parker Palmer 
has insightfully observed in The Company of Strangers: Christians 
and the Renewal of America’s Public Life, public and private life 
somehow needs to be kept in dynamic balance. The most public of 
persons needs the renewing experience of private life to survive 
because in our private lives we come to discover and experience 
intimacy, trust, and the unconditional acceptance that the public 

life seldom provides During the sixties many activists burned out 

in their public roles, in part because they had failed to practice a 
‘private rhythm of renewal.’ 


Michael Lerner, The Politics of ‘Meaning: Restoring Hope and Possibility in an Age of Cynicism 
(Boston, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1996), 55-86. 


?6Robert Michael Franklin, Liberating Visions: Human Fulfillment and Social Justice in African- 
American Thought (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Press, 1990), 4-5. 
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Michele Moody-Adams, Vice Provost for Undergraduate Education at Cornell 
and Director of the Hutchinson Center for Ethics and Public Life in the Sage School of 
Philosophy on campus, has exemplified the balancing of public and personal (as opposed 
to private) life in the two messages she has delivered at the Chapel during the 
researcher’s tenure. Professor Adams gave a stirring and brilliant address on the Sunday 
following the September 11 attacks, grappling with the biblical norms of righteousness 
and humility and relating these concepts to the horrific tragedy and its global 
ramifications.”’ In October 2005 she gave a moving sermon on “The Uses of Adversity,” 
grappling with what would be called theodicy in theological terms but what philosophers 
often call the absurd: the human struggle to deal with adverse and tragic circumstances in 
light of the providence of God (theologically speaking) that impact one’s individual life 
directly and the lives of others indirectly.”* 

The discussion of public philosophy is important to what Sage Chapel has to offer 
because there has been a tradition of inviting speakers to the Chapel who do not speak 
confessionally or are active adherents to a faith tradition. Yet a number of these speakers 
address issues that reflect a form of public philosophy. For example, the worship service 
has hosted speakers critical of the corporate media, ie. mass media owned by corporate 
entities which prioritize ratings and entertainment over informed public opinion. Amy 
Goodman, anchor of Pacifica Radio’s daily Democracy Now! broadcast, provided this 


analysis as well as the moral imperative for citizens to demand more of a media that 


?7Michele Moody-Adams, “Reconciling Righteousness and Humility,” sermon delivered at 
Cornell University [cassette], Sage Chapel, September 16, 2001. 


Michele Moody-Adams,“The Uses of Adversity,” sermon delivered at Cornell University 
[cassette], Sage Chapel, October 30, 2005. 
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should serve as a watchdog of democracy.”* Goodman’s concer for the lack of 
information provided to the American citizenry by corporate media—as an informed 
citizenry is essential to authentic democracy—and emphasis on the important role 
independent media play when democracy itself is at stake constitute an expression of 
public philosophy in a sacred space such as the Chapel service. 

The progressive public theology and public philosophy expressed by a number of 
Sage Chapel speakers and the public philosophy of land-grant institutions such as Cornell 
share a common theme of democratization. A commitment to the expansion of 
democratic ideas and educational opportunities connect progressive public theology and 
public philosophy espoused at Sage with the public mission of Cornell. Utilizing this 
connection of public theology and public mission, the researcher wishes to design a 
model in which the Chapel and University missions can operate in a more integrated 
manner to provide opportunities for transformative experiences. This integration will play 


a key role in the process of revitalizing the Chapel service. 
Literature Review 


Several pertinent Cornell-related documents were beneficial to the researcher’s 
deliberation regarding development of a model of worship service revitalization. The 32- 
page booklet Sage Chapel provides a brief overview of the history of the Chapel, its 
mission, construction, alterations and expansions. Considerable attention is given to its 
distinctive architectural and interior features. It is also enhanced by handsome historic 
and contemporary interior and exterior photos of the Chapel. While indeed helpful, it 


?°amy Goodman, “Independent Media in a Time of War and Election,” sermon delivered at 
Cornell University, Sage Chapel [cassette], October 17, 2004. 
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must be noted that it is in large measure a booklet written for a general public, 
particularly for Cornellians past (alumni/ae) and present. It provides an entry-level 
introduction to Sage as a building and, to some degree, as a concept. 

The most helpful literature with direct bearing on Sage Chapel are three histories 
and a biography written by a historian, all focusing on Cornell University’s past and 
present. A History of Cornell, written by legendary Comell historian Morris Bishop 
(1893-1973) has for many years been considered the classic treatment of the University 
from its origins through 1962. Bishop’s 651-page opus examines the early lives of 
founders Ezra Comell and A.D. White and the influential factors and events shaping each 
man’s development and how they found common cause in creating the land-grant 
university that became Cornell. These factors and events are mentioned here because they 
nurtured Cornell and White’s shared commitment to establish a nonsectarian institution 
of higher learning. Bishop illustrates how that commitment to nonsectarianism, a 
lightning rod for controversy as will be illustrated further in the next chapter, was 
instrumental to the creation of Sage Chapel as a worship site that would reflect such 
values and counter critics citing Cornell’s so-called godlessness. From Bishop one can 
glean the educational philosophy and theological underpinnings of the Chapel’s raison 
@’etr e (reason for being). 

Carol Kammen’s Glorious to View: Cornell elaborates on the history covered by 
Bishop and contemporizes it, extending it to 2003. Again, here the emphasis is on the 
broad institutional history but is intertwined with Cornell’s nonsectarian origins. 


Kammen provides a bit more detail in her treatment of nonsectarianism than did Bishop, 
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aided by information not available to the former. She adds less than Bishop, however, in 
her assessment of the origins of the Chapel. 

The most helpful of all books with regard to the theology, history and educational 
philosophy undergirding the Chapel is Glenn Altschuler’s biography of A.D. White. 
Written with a far more careful analysis of the dynamics associated with the origins of 
the Chapel than either Bishop or Kammen, Altschuler provides the most thoroughgoing 
assessment of the motivations behind White’s decision-making regarding Sage and the 
interplay of institutional and national forces impinging upon him in his resolute 
commitment to maintain a nonsectarian chapel and university. As a result, one is able to 
understand how the Sage Chapel worship service evolved as it did and comprehend its 
appeal during its peak years (1875-late 1960s), years that for the most part coincide with 
the dominance of mainline Protestantism in American religious life. 

Richard Henry Edwards’ Cooperative Religion at Cornell University sets a larger 
framework within which the Sage worship service fit. Written by the founding director of 
Comell United Religious Work, Cooperative Religion traces the history of the Cornell 
University Christian Association (CUCA), affiliated with the YMCA, its founding in 
1869—the year after classes began to be held at Comell—and its evolution into Cornell 
United Religious Work in 1929. Christian Associations, established in the 19" century as 
the college religious work of the YMCA, often served as the foundation for what evolved 
into the religious affairs office on a number of campuses, such as Cornell, the University 
of Pennsylvania (Penn) and Penn State. In the case of Penn, the Christian Association 
became a self-sustaining campus ministry affiliated with the Office of the University 


Chaplain. 
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The shift from CUCA to CURW occurred after a decade of effort by Edwards to 
foster cooperative and unified relations between the various campus pastors, as they were 
then called, national church boards of education of select mainline denominations and 
pastors of local churches. When the Roman Catholic and Jewish communities sought 
Participation in the United Program in 1929 they were granted inclusion, necessitating 
the name change to Cornell United Religious Work. 

Edwards’ work is important to this project because it traces the history of 
religious life at Comell from the university’s inception to 1939. He discusses, albeit in 
limited form, the role of Sage Chapel in that history and the then-current program of 
CURW. The value of this volume is its explication of CURW as an interfaith religious 
affairs organization and the natural outgrowth of Cornell’s nonsectarian foundations, with 
clear implications for the nonsectarian weekly service. Without this broader context it is 
difficult to understand how the Chapel service came into being as well as the influences 
that shaped it. 

Other works regarding the histories of university chapels elsewhere have been 
consulted with the intent of contextualizing the current Sage project with other 
institutional models. The following will involve a discussion of Cornell’s neighbor, 
Syracuse University, followed by an assessment of information about the other three 
fellow Ivy League institutions which Chapels also hold weekly services. 

Hendricks Chapel: Seventy-Five Years of Service to Syracuse University, written 
by Hendricks Chapel Dean Emeritus Richard Phillips and the late Donald G. Wright, 
explores the creation of Hendricks Chapel, completed in 1930, through 2005. Built 


primarily as a worship space for all faiths with a capacity of over 1,400 and dedicated to 
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promoting the “moral and spiritual welfare of the generations of young men and women 
at Syracuse University,"*° Hendricks was the site of a weekly protestant university 
worship service led by the Dean of the Chapel until 1981. At its origins this service fit 
well into Syracuse’s identity of the time as a “private, relatively small, relatively 
homogeneous Methodist-related academy.”*! 

This image was dramatically transformed by the immediate post-World War II era 
and the entry and re-entry of thousands of veterans into undergraduate ranks via the 
provisions of the historic G.I .bill. As a result Syracuse underwent dramatic growth, as 
was the case with Cornell and other major institutions of higher learning. This growth 
and the ensuing changes in University life would also affect the role of Hendricks Chapel 
as well, though its worship service remained a vital part of campus life through the late 
1960s. 

Its location at the center of the Syracuse campus positioned Hendricks Chapel to 
serve not just the spiritual and moral needs of the university community. It has also been 
the scene of antiwar protests during the Vietnam era; a place of solace after the deaths of 
35 study abroad students in the bombing of Pan Am flight 103 above Lockerbie, Scotland 
in December 1988 and the aftermath of the 11 September 2001 attacks; and the site of 
major institutional addresses by Robert Frost, President Lyndon Johnson, James Baldwin, 
Cornel West, Elie Wiesel and His Holiness the 14" Dalai Lama, among others. Hendricks 
is an interesting case study in how a Chapel built originally for worship has morphed into 


a vastly broader role in its university life. 


>About Hendricks Chapel; http:/hendricks.syr.edu/aboutus/history.htm [accessed May 1-31, 
2006]. 


“Ibid. 
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As a site of multiple social, intellectual, cultural and programmatic events, 
Hendricks is not dissimilar to Sage Chapel. The difference is that worship continues to be 
an important feature of the Sage Chapel experience, whereas the story of Hendricks 
Chapel took a different route. Beginning in 1981-82 the responsibility for the Protestant 
worship was shifted from the Dean’s office to a newly created Protestant Chaplaincy 
sponsored by several mainline denominations and continues to this day. Phillips and 
Wright trace in detail the changes affecting the Hendricks Chapel service, its decline and 
transition, coinciding with the social and cultural tumult of the 1960s, in chapters that 
cover the last years of the Deanship of Charles Noble (who retired in 1967) and the 
administration of Dean Jack McCombe (1967-79). 

The completion of Hendricks Chapel at Syracuse coincided with the near end of 
the golden age of significant university chapel construction in the United States. Between 
1863 and 1935 landmark chapel buildings were erected on major U.S. campuses such as 
Comell (1875), Yale (1878), Stanford (1903), Chicago (1928), Syracuse (1930), Harvard 
(1932) , Duke and Princeton (1935). Another significant worship space, Boston 
University’s Marsh Chapel, was completed outside of this timeline, in 1948. It was there 
where Howard Thurman became the first African-American dean of a chapel on a major 
U.S. campus in 1953, serving until his retirement in 1965. A number of these chapels 
were located at the center of their campuses, as was the Syracuse case, to symbolize the 
role of religion, spirituality and morality at the heart of campus life. Worship—in some 
cases nonsectarian Protestant or in others explicitly Christian and denominationally 
related—at that moment was perceived by these institutions as playing an important role 


in fostering values among students, faculty, staff and the larger community. 
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From 1757 until 2005 Yale experienced a unique arrangement geared to the 
fostering of such values. A Congregational, later United Church of Christ, affiliated 
congregation resided in the university Chapel (Battell Chapel, built in 1878, is the most 
current of the three chapels built on this campus). Thus Yale housed the first church on 
an American campus and the only denominationally-affiliated resident church in the Ivy 
League (Harvard’s Memorial Church is not denominationally affiliated). In the early 
1900s this congregation became the Church of Christ at Yale to reflect ecumenical 
outreach and openness; in 1927 the first fulltime University Chaplain was hired to also 
serve as pastor of that congregation. The former Church of Christ at Yale has been 
replaced by the University Church whose pastor, a Senior Associate Chaplain, will lead 
the weekly worship, preach regularly, meet pastoral needs and foster ecumenical, 
collaborative relationships with the campus’s Protestant groups. A search is underway as 
of this writing to fill the position of University Church Pastor. 

In the online Spirituality in Higher Education Newsletter published by UCLA’s 
Higher Education Research Institute, Martha Highsmith summarizes the aforementioned 
history. In response to that history and in light of contemporary needs, however, 
Highsmith also writes of the creation of an interfaith external review committee 
appointed by Yale’s president in 2003 “to create a new vision for how Yale could more 
ambitiously support the full range of religious beliefs on campus. In addition, we also 


sought a plan for strengthening Christian worship life on campus.”*” 


*Martha C. Highsmith, 2005, “Instituting Change in the Spiritual Make-up of Yale University,” 
Spirituality in Higher Education Newsletter, Volume 2, Issue 3 (July); 
http://spirituality.ucla.edu/newsletter/past/Volume%202/7/2.html [accessed April 1-30, 2006]. 
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Building on a 1990 external review of the relationship between the United Church 
of Christ (UCC) and Battell Chapel, that noted this relationship in contemporary times 
“deprives the University of the kinds of initiatives that otherwise might be taken,” the 
2003 review team recommended the creation of ecumenical models of worship 
unattached to denominational affiliation. The severing of ties with the UCC was 
controversial, drawing local and national media attention. It was also difficult for some of 
the longstanding members of the Church of Christ at Yale, whose congregation had 
dwindled in size and was “in need of reinvention.” A small, disgruntled contingent of 
these members established their own congregation near the Yale campus.” 

Meanwhile, bolstered by the external review’s report, Yale—under the leadership 
of former Chaplain Frederick Streets (also the chair of a 2006 External Review of the 
Sage Chapel worship service)—guided the Chapel to return to its original purpose. This 
involved “responding to the needs of Christian students, faculty and other members of the 
campus community in order to facilitate greater opportunities for religious expression, 
spiritual formation, and faith development.”*4 

Liturgical renewal was pursued in partnership with Yale Divinity School and 
Yale’s Institute of Sacred Music. The office of student deacon was reinstituted after a 
long absence; these deacons would “provide leadership in worship, programming and 
outreach to the student community.”** A similar reinstitution of student deacons has most 
recently been pursued by Princeton for its weekly worship, again after a long absence. 
This program has led to an increase in student participation at this worship. Princeton’s 

“Ibid. 

bid. 

“Ibid. 
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Associate Dean of Religious Life, Paul Raushenbush, reported at the Ivy Chaplains 
meeting in May 2006 at the University of Pennsylvania that students consider this 


designation an honored and increasingly enviable position. 


The changes made in the Yale program, according to former Chaplain Streets, led 
to significant increases in overall attendance, particularly student participation, pushing 
attendance near 200 per Sunday. The Chaplain and Associate Chaplain preach less than 
was the case in past years, when frequent preaching was part of the pastoral expectation. 
With the departure of Frederick Streets from the Yale chaplaincy in June 2007, having 
been replaced by Sharon Kugler, changes have been made in the structure of the 
Chaplain’s office, indicative in the current search underway for a University Church 
Pastor who will also serve as Senior Associate Chaplain, as cited above. Kugler, who 
came to Yale from Baltimore’s Johns Hopkins University, is a Roman Catholic 
laywoman who will not lead the University Church service or preach occasionally as did 


Chaplain Streets. 


The Yale service is now more akin to the Sage Chapel worship, which functions 
largely as a guest pulpit. Two speaker’s series were inaugurated within the worship—one 
in the Fall, the other in the Spring. The Fall series featured popular faculty of various 
faith traditions who spoke in a confessional manner. The Spring series, called “Great 
Speakers,” included luminaries such as Bishop Desmond Tutu and former U.S. President 
Bill Clinton, a graduate of Yale Law School. 

Highsmith’s summary of the Yale external review is highly significant to this 
project. It implicates how worship renewal catalyzed by an external review can yield a 


positive outcome. It also illustrates how Yale, in returning to its original purposes and 
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reinstituting former programs (e.g., student deacons) reinvigorated its worship. As 
opposed to returning to historic roots in a reactionary, futile attempt to replicate the past, 
Yale did so to make the worship attractive to an audience disinterested in the former 
model. Additionally, the implementation of a serial emphasis within the worship 
(featuring faculty and notable speakers) provides another level of continuity within a 
worship that does not invoke the same sense of community as a congregational 
community. There are some aspects of Yale’s experience—the series emphasis, student 
engagement and strengthening the partnership with the academic music side—that may 
be transferable to the Sage Chapel service. 

Also related to the Battell Chapel experience is Preaching in the New Millennium: 
Celebrating the Tercentennial of Yale University, edited by Yale Chaplain Streets. The 
introduction to this volume by Streets and the compilation of sermons by distinguished 
clerics and religious leaders during the 300" anniversary celebration of Yale University 
in 2001 provides glimpses into the history of religious life at the New Haven, 
Connecticut campus, reflecting the major dynamics of continuity and change at the 
University and in its religious life. Preaching in the New Millennium is helpful in that it 
highlights the contrast between Battell Chapel and Sage Chapel: a chapel that served at 
that time as the site of a denominational church versus a nonsectarian Chapel; an 
institution chartered initially to “educate youth for ‘Publick employment both in Church 
and Civil State’”** as opposed to a university which charter established it as nonsectarian; 
a Chapel that, after ending its affiliation with the United Church of Christ, is intentionally 


Christian contradistinguished with one that does not host a specifically Christian worship. 


**Frederick J. Streets, ed. Preaching in the New Millennium: Celebrating the Tercentennial of Yale 
University (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2005), 12, 3. 
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Reading this book helped establish in bold relief the specific history and theology of Sage 
Chapel as related to that of Yale. 

There is no singular written history of Harvard’s Memorial Church, a history that 
as in the case of Yale is distinctive from that of Sage Chapel. Glimpses of that history can 
be gleaned from its website and other volumes, to be discussed below. Though many of 
Harvard’s early graduates served Puritan congregations in New England, the then 
Harvard College never formally affiliated with any specific Protestant denomination.*” 
Yet the Memorial Church is “a visible reminder of the historical and spiritual heritage 
that has sustained Harvard for nearly four centuries.”** The church is led by the Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals and the Pusey Minister in The Memorial Church. The role 
of the Plummer Professor/Pusey Minister is at once academic and pastoral. The Reverend 
Professor Peter J. Gomes, one of the most sought-after preachers in America, has served 
in that capacity since 1974 following a four-year period as its assistant minister. Similar 
to the recently abandoned Yale model, the Memorial Church has a membership, offers 
the Eucharist (Lord’s Supper) and performs baptisms. The church provides a distinctively 
Christian worship in which Reverend Gomes and his associates do the bulk of the 
preaching. Distinguished guest preachers also fill the pulpit. 

In one of Gomes’ volumes of sermons, Strength for the Journey: Biblical Wisdom 
Sor Daily Living, the history of the Memorial Church worship is referenced. Particularly 


in the sermon, “The Quick and the Dead,” Gomes articulates the meaning and importance 


*” The Harvard Guide: History, Lore and More, The Early History of Harvard University; 
http://www.news.harvard.edu/guide/intro/index.html [accessed March 4, 2008]. 


**Harvard Memorial Church, Harvard Memorial Church History; 
http://www.memorialchurch.harvard.edw/history/history.shtml [accessed May 1-31, 2006]. 
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of the Memorial Church in University history and contemporary times. One passage in 
particular poignantly and poetically captures the Memorial Church experience: 

As your minister I have watched and shared for now a quarter of a 

century (at that time, 1999) in this intimate relationship between the 

quick and the dead. I have watched the generations come and go, I 

have married many of you, I have baptized and dedicated you and 

your children. I have called upon you in times of sickness and of 

hospitalization, in times of joy, in times of celebration, and I have 

buried far too many old friends and colleagues. We have been 

together in good times and bad, we have celebrated and we have 

mourned, but above all we have never forgotten the sacrifice of 

our dead or the promise of our young. These are the things that 

have kept us together and nourish the fabric of this space. This is 

not merely a memorial; this is the place where the living and the 

dead meet.? 

While the history of Memorial Church is distinctive from Sage Chapel, there is an 
interesting similarity between the two venerable institutions. When Gomes became 
minister of the church it was expected that he would preside over its eventual demise. 
Attendance was very low and the church no longer was influential in campus life. 
Instead, over a period of time Gomes reinvigorated the church, aiming to appeal to a 
broad and permanent community of faculty, staff and the broader Boston/Cambridge, 
Massachusetts community without ignoring the student population. A key factor in 
building a constituency involved the provision of nursery care for young children. 
Attendance has grown greatly during Gomes’ tenure, no doubt aided by his stellar 
preaching, bestselling books and a weekly broadcast on Harvard’s radio station that 
carries far into the New England region, among other reasons. It was anticipated that this 
story of reinvigoration would be told in a forthcoming history of the Memorial Church to 
be published for its 75" anniversary celebration in November 2007. 


**Peter J. Gomes, Strength for the Journey: Biblical Wisdom for Daily Living (New York, NY: 
HarperCollins, 2004), 39. 
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The most authoritative work on Princeton University’s Chapel—the third-largest 
university chapel in the world—had been Richard Stillwell’s The Chapel at Princeton 
University, written in 1971. However, this book is largely an architectural history that 
explicates the religious, historical and cultural symbolism within and without this 
magnificent worship center. It does not provide much insight into the worship service and 
its evolution or how it is situated as part of the Office of Religious Life. A more recent 
publication, Chapels of Princeton University: Their Historical and Religious Significance 
(2005), by William K. Selden, provides a broad historic overview of the role religion has 
played within the institution and as reflected in its several houses of worship. 

Selden recounts that Princeton was founded as the College of New Jersey in 1746 
to prepare for ministry New Side Presbyterians—those who “rebelled against the literal 
interpretation of the Bible as practiced by ‘Old Siders,’ and as taught at Harvard and 
Yale.” Little is stated in this slim but full volume that provides extensive details about 
the dynamics of the weekly Christian worship held at the Chapel and led by the Dean of 
the Chapel and Religious Life. 

A 1994 article by Leo Balestri on the Princeton Chapel focuses on the aesthetics 
of what is called University Chapel in a manner similar to Stillwell but does reveals some 
of the philosophical principles undergirding its creation. Much of the same information 
can also be found in Selden. 

The Chapel’s completion in 1935 coincided with the creation of the position of 
Dean of Religious Life, the person who would preside over chapel services. John Grier 


Hibben, Princeton’s president at the time, “felt (Princeton’s) future lay in an affirmation 


“William K. Selden, Chapels of Princeton University: Their Historical and. Religious Significance 
(Princeton, NJ: The Trustees of Princeton University, 2005), 13. 
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of its original charter as a theological school.”*! This affirmation was symbolized by the 
erection of University Chapel on campus. Said Dean of Religious Life Emeritus Emest 
Gordon (now deceased), "In (President Hibben’s) correspondence, you can see he felt his 
growing responsibilities prevented him from continuing his role as the school's moral 
leader. By building the chapel and creating the dean of chapel's office, he thought he 
could create both a new religious leader on campus and a powerful symbol of the 
religious keystone of the school." 

Such a decision coincides with that of numerous, predominantly white higher 
education institutions in the late 19" and early 20" century. Presidents were being chosen 
from other academic fields as opposed to theology or the profession of the clergy, 
relinquishing the role of moral leader and delegating it to, in some cases, newly created 
positions of Dean, Chaplain or Director of campus religious life or the campus chapel. At 
Princeton, Yale, Syracuse and Cornell the origins of the current positions for the heads of 
religious life or religious affairs can be traced to the late 1920s to mid-1930s. At schools 
with historic denominational affiliations, such as Princeton, Yale, Harvard and 
Syracuse—which in some cases continued to draw significant numbers of students 
affiliated with those denominations—the relocation of moral authority in the 
Dean/Chaplain/Director, coupled with the continued dominance of “cultural 
Christianity”? in mainstream American life, contributed to the filling of these houses of 


worship through the 1950s and 60s. 


“'Leo Balestri, 1994. “Princeton’s Gothic Chapel,” U.S. 1 Newspaper, February 2; 
http://www.princetoninfo.com/chapel.htm! [accessed May 1-31, 2006]. 
Ibid. 


“Douglas John Hall, “Accounting for Hope,” sermon delivered at Cornell University, Sage 
Chapel [cassette], April 18, 2004. 
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The term Cultural Christianity symbolizes the Protestant dominance of American 
religious life. Former Dean of the Duke University Chapel William Willimon reinforces 
the point regarding the coalescence of the historic denominational identity of 
colleges/universities, creation of Dean/Chaplain/Director’s offices and the dominance of 
mainline Protestantism that fueled the building and filling of campus Chapels in the 
twenties and thirties. Willimon writes of the “self-confident, mainline Protestant 
hegemony that one summer’s day saw its dominance over American life confirmed in the 
erection of Duke Chapel™* (in 1935). However, he writes that those assumptions are 
“now being sidelined in the new American religious pluralism.” Illustrating the shift in 
campus life, Willimon continues: “The central, dominant building on Duke’s campus is 
as much the new parking deck as (university founder) Mr. (James B.) Duke’s ‘great 
towering church,’ “* which Duke envisioned would establish his university’s reputation. 

The review of information about the Chapels of Cornell’s sister institutions 
revealed the continuing influence of Christianity in their worship, reflecting the 
denominational origins of these institutions. On the other hand, several recent 
publications reflected the broad religious diversity of American college campuses and 
society. These works are cited because they frame the larger landscape that shapes and is 
shaped by the contemporary Sage Chapel reality, creating both challenges and 
opportunities. One of more important books published in this decade that illustrates the 
diverse campus religious landscape is Religion on Campus. 

Edited by religious studies scholars Conrad Cherry, Betty DeBerg and Amanda 
Porterfield, Religion on Campus is an ethnographic study focused on the practice and 


“Willimon, 7. 


“Ibid. 
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study of religion on four U.S. campuses that represented types of college communities. 
One campus was an African-American university in the South with a previous 
denominational affiliation; another was a research university in the West with no historic 
or current religious affiliation; the third was a Roman Catholic institution in the East; and 
the fourth was a Lutheran Liberal Arts College in North. The four institutions were 
diverse enough to yield informative results about the state of religion in higher education. 
All the schools and persons interviewed and cited in the book were given pseudonyms to 
ensure anonymity and fuller disclosure. In summary, Cherry, DeBerg and Porterfield 
found there were ample opportunities for practice and study of religion on all four 
campuses. Religious affiliation among students was diverse, even in the schools affiliated 
with a distinctive tradition, and religious pluralism was an ideal to be pursued in many 
instances. Students at religiously affiliated institutions were more involved in religious 
activities than in secular institutions but students were not disadvantaged at secular 
institutions. There existed no overall hostility to the study or the practice of religion. 
Finally, courses in religion were popular among students.“° These findings were a 
counterpoint to a brand of scholarship that had argued throughout the 1990s that 
secularization was rampant on campuses to the degree that it had marginalized the 
presence of religion on campus. 

Religion on Campus was written in part to challenge the thesis argued by scholars 
such as George Marsden, James Burtchaell and Douglas Sloan that moral relativism, 
symbolized in their view by support for religious and cultural diversity on campuses, had 


undermined the quest for truth revered in higher education; that religion, foundational to 


“Conrad Cherry, Betty A. DeBerg and Amanda Porterfield, Religion on Campus: What Religion 
Really Means to Today’s Undergraduates (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 2001), 
275-296. 
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the origins of many institutions, had been marginalized by the centrality of scientific 
inquiry; and that there existed a deep hostility to the practice and study of religion. 

Cherry, DeBerg and Porterfield convincingly refute most of these claims, claims 
that seem to reflect an implicit (or at times explicit) desire for the return to the cultural 
dominance of white, mainline Protestantism on campus and society; a suspicion if not 
outright hostility toward the reality of religious diversity and campus efforts to ensure 
equity for underrepresented populations; and a less-than-nuanced assessment of the 
dynamic of the presence of religious communities on campuses that are often secular. 
The authors provide a firsthand inspection of religion on campus that had been missing 
from the scholarship about religion on campus. This analysis is helpful in portraying a 
representation of the broad, dynamic, diverse religious landscape in American colleges 
and universities. It is in such a setting that a niche is being sought to reinvigorate the Sage 
Chapel worship service. 

Diana Eck’s A New Religious America addresses the dramatic changes in the 
American religious landscape over the decades. These changes are captured in the 
subtitle of the book: How a “Christian Country” Has Become the World’s Most 
Religiously Diverse Nation. Eck explains that while Christianity indeed dominated the 
religious landscape in the society for many decades “America has always been a land of 
many religions.” She writes that before white Europeans came to America’s shores “a 
vast, textured pluralism” was already operative in Native American cultures. Europeans 
who were Spanish, French, Irish and Italian Catholics, British Anglicans and Quakers, 


Sephardic Jews and Dutch Reform Christians augmented the mix. Transplanted Africans 


“Diana L. Eck, A New Religious America: How a “Christian Country” Became the World’s Most 
Religiously Diverse Nation (New York, NY: HarperCollins, 2002), 3. 
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forced into slavery were in many cases persons of Muslim faith and practitioners of 
African religious traditions. Chinese and Japanese immigrants often brought with them 
their own Buddhist, Taoist and Confucian traditions. Christians and Muslims came from 
the Middle East and Punjabs, many of whom were Sikhs, came from Northwest India. “* 

Since the passage of the landmark 1965 Immigration and Nationality Act by the 
U.S. Congress, American religious diversity has exploded. Immigrants from all over the 
world have brought their faiths with them to America. American Christianity itself has 
been transformed by this wave of immigration, becoming increasingly multiethnic in its 
manifestations and diverse in its expressions. Despite the rise in public profile of white 
fundamentalist and conservative Christianity, particularly since 1980 (coinciding with the 
candidacy and election of Ronald Reagan, who courted this religious cohort, as 
President); their efforts to recover a Christian America; and the election of George W. 
Bush, whose rhetoric and policy has blurred the lines between church and state, “the 
United States has become the most religiously diverse nation on earth.” 

The changes in America’s religious reality were evidenced dramatically, writes 
Eck, in the immediate aftermath of the tragedy of September 11, 2001. She cites 
incidences in which solidarity between Muslim, other religious communities comprised 
of persons of Eastern origin and other faith communities transpired either in response to 
acts of racial and religious bigotry, violence or, in some cases deaths, aimed at Muslims, 
Sikhs, etc. In other cases these acts of solidarity and cooperation occurred directly in 


response to the tragedy. She also provides examples of how many Muslim communities 


“Ibid. 


“Ibid, 4. 
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and leaders condemned the actions of Al-Queda in the September 11 attacks. Her 
examples show how these leaders distinguished authentic Islamic practice from the 
distorted interpretation of Islam mixed with historic and contemporary animus against 
U.S. foreign policy that motivated the attacks. 

Eck also examines “the frayed edges to the common fabric” ™ that the 
aforementioned interfaith efforts sought to weave. She cites the intolerance fomented 
toward Muslims by Franklin Graham, Pat Robertson and the late Jerry Falwell as well as 
the exacerbated tensions evident nationally among Jewish and Muslim leaders and in 
other local and regional faith communities in response to 9/11. 

A New Religious America and its exploration of religious diversity and 
movements to create religious pluralism is the outgrowth of The Pluralism Project that 
Eck directs. The Pluralism Project, housed at Harvard, where Eck teaches comparative 
religions, has four overall aims: 

1. To document and better understand the changing contours of American 
religious demography ... and discerning the ways in which the (new) plurality 
is both visible and invisible in American public life 

2. To study the religious communities themselves: their temples, mosques, 
gurudwaras and retreat centers, their informal networks and emerging 
institutions, their forms of adaptation and religious education in the American 
context, their encounter with the other religious traditions of our common 
society, and their encounter with civic institutions 

3. To explore the ramifications and implications of America's new plurality 

through case studies of particular cities and towns, looking at the response of 
Christian and Jewish communities to their new neighbors; the development of 
interfaith councils and networks; the new theological and pastoral questions 


that emerge from the pluralistic context; and the recasting of traditional 
church-state issues in a wider context 


“Ibid. xix. 
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4. To discern, in light of this work, the emerging meanings of religious 
"pluralism," both for religious communities and for public institutions, and to 
consider the real challenges and opportunities of a public commitment to 
pluralism in the light of the new religious contours of America.*! 

These aims in large measure are articulated and researched in A New Religious 
America, reflecting both the promise and challenge of America’s religious diversity. This 
book provides the larger national framework influencing the work of CURW in general 
and the Sage Chapel worship service in particular. Eck captures the promise and 
challenge of this diversity in writing, 

We have the unparalled opportunity to build, intentionally and 

actively, a culture of pluralism among the peoples of many 

cultures and faiths in America. We may not succeed. We may find 

ourselves fragmented and divided with too much pluribus (many) 

and not enough unum [one, reflecting unity; here she captures the 

national motto e pluribus unum: out of many, one]. But if we can 

succeed, this is the greatest form of lasting leadership we can offer 

the world.”*? 

Robert Wuthnow’s America and the Challenges of Religious Diversity follows a 
similar path as Eck but explores this phenomenon through the lens of a sociologist as 
opposed to that of a comparative religions scholar. Additionally, he seeks to address 
specifically the conflictual claims made by the American body politic that America is a 
Christian society vis-a-vis a purported openness to persons of other faiths. Wuthnow 
explores in depth the challenge of religious diversity and religious pluralism in the 
context of America’s espoused democratic ideals that promote such pluralism. 


Wuthnow’s study, as does Eck, raises questions as to how Americans manage diversity 


*'The Pluralism Project at Harvard University, About the Pluralism Project; 
http://www.pluralism.org/about/mission.php [accessed May!-31, 2006]. 
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writ large, a diversity in which religion plays an important role and interfaces in many 
cases with race, ethnicity and culture. 

Wuthnow traces the evolution of religion in American society from the origins of 
the Republic to the present. The sweep of his assessment ranges from the Protestant 
establishment of religion to the tripartite settlement—the acknowledgement of Catholics 
and Jews as part of the American religious paradigm, popularized by Will Herberg’s 
important but controversial 1955 work Protestant-Catholic-Jew, to the contemporary 
religious diversity represented by many faiths. Wuthnow explores the ways in which 
Americans—from the arrival of Europeans in North America to the present—have 
encountered the perceived “other.”*? 

Wuthnow emphasizes that many Americans simply tolerate people of other faiths 
as well as their faiths—which is not pluralism—and largely deal with religious diversity 
through avoidance. However, the growing presence of multiple communities of faith 
challenge the generally unexamined and problematic assumption that America is a 
Christian nation. Irrespective of the fact that Christianity remains the culturally dominant 
mode of religious expression, the heterogeneity of American religious life problematizes 
the claim for a Christian society. As Wuthnow writes, “pluralism is not so much a matter 
of how many or how few immigrants are absorbed into American life or of how different 


or similar their religious traditions may be but a challenge to all Americans about their 


sense of identity and their strength of character as individuals and people.”** 


*Robert Wuthnow, America and the Challenges of Religious Diversity (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 2005), 308. 
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Ronald Thiemann’s Constructing a Public Theology: The Church in a Pluralistic 
Culture, was of significant aid to the researcher in his effort to establish the role of Sage 
Chapel as a site for the articulation of a public theology. An explanation of public 
theology and its secular corollary, public philosophy, are provided in the prior section. 
Thiemann argues for a revitalized public theology as one alternative to an impoverished 
national public discourse and confused if not dormant points of view regarding what it 
means to be a citizen. 

Thiemann promotes a public theology shaped by biblical narratives and grounded 
in the practice of the Christian community, one that in its effort to engage secular society 
does not sublimate its distinctiveness, eschew public discourse or pursue its public 
agenda with a single-minded fervor oblivious to the pluralistic traditions of our 
democratic polity. Thiemann addresses how theology and the church should engage what 
he calls the challenge of pluralism. Thiemann does not view pluralism as a threat but as a 
social reality that must be engaged if theology is to have contemporary relevance. This 
engagement is essential if theology is to regain its standing as “a significant critical 
inquiry within the church, within the university, and within our broader cultural and 
public life.”*> 

Thiemann offers critique of grumpy cultural pessimists, often of conservative or 
neo-conservative persuasion who long for a nostalgic return for an imagined past 
characterized by cultural homogeneity, angry cultural radicals who are tied to “a utopian 
vision of a world that can only be achieved through revolutionary change, and liberals 


challenged to convey any sort of vision and more inclined to private ambitions of 


**Thiemann, Constructing a Public Theology, 166. 


personal happiness and security. None of these three approaches offers the essential 
Christian virtue of hope most necessary to a dispirited American public discourse or an 
appropriate Christian interaction with the reality of pluralism.©® 

Thiemann tends to use diversity and pluralism interchangeably. In the 17 years 
since the publication of Thiemann’s volume there has been a grudging acceptance in the 
larger culture that America is a diverse nation of persons of varied races/ethnicities, 
genders, sexual orientations, abilities and status. The recognition of diversity—what 
Diana Eck describes as plurality’’—should not be equated with pluralism, however, for 
diversity and pluralism are interrelated but distinct entities. 

The website of The Pluralism Project at Harvard University, founded by Eck, 
makes a careful distinction between diversity and pluralism. “Pluralism has long been a 
generative strand of American ideology. Mere diversity or plurality alone, however, does 
not constitute pluralism. There is lively debate over the implications of our multicultural 
and multireligious society in civic, religious, and educational institutions. How we 
appropriate plurality to shape a positive pluralism is one of the most important questions 
American society faces in the years ahead.”** In this regard Thiemann and Eck agree. 

Eck, however, provides an important distinction between the terms that Thiemann 
uses interchangeably. True pluralism not only recognizes difference—diversity—but “the 
right to be different and stand against the majority is not only guaranteed, but cherished. 
For the pluralist, diversity is not divisive, but is the very stuff out of which the strong 


“Ibid, 19, 118, 119. 


Diana L. Eck, 1992, “True Liberty Cherishes Difference,” Los Angeles Times, July 5 
http://www.pluralism.org/research/articles/ticd.php?from=articles_index [accessed February 5, 2008]. 
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fabric of American culture is created.” Eck argues that Pluralism requires an “active 
engagement and a level of public religious literacy and interreligious dialogue that we 
have not yet begun to achieve.” Eck’s well-warranted distinction between diversity and 
pluralism notwithstanding, Thiemann nonetheless makes a convincing case for the 
contribution of theology as a public activity that is not limited to the ivy-covered towers 


of academe in general and theological education in particular. 


*£ck, “True Liberty Cherishes Difference.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Biblical Foundations 


This section seeks to explain the central role of worship in biblical context and its 
correspondence with the important role of the Sage Chapel worship at Cornell. 
Additionally, an explication of biblical examples of worship renewal will be utilized to 
ground the effort to renew the Sage Chapel worship service. All biblical references unless 


otherwise indicated are from the New King James Version. 


The Centrality of Worship 


Worship is highlighted as a central aspect of spirituality in the scriptures. It was 
the locus of public, corporate expression of fidelity to God and commitment to the 
principles of the Judeo-Christian heritage. In a sense, worship provided for an expression 
of the public theology of Israel and, later, the early church, as obedience to Yahweh and 
allegiance to Jesus Christ were comprehended in effect as counter-cultural activity while 
living within the culture. 

In keeping with the biblical witness, the worship service at Sage Chapel 
historically has been an important campus offering at Cornell from its origins in 1875. 


For Cornell United Religious Work the weekly service has been its primary public 
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offering, the foremost and most consistently planned program that provides an 
opportunity for potential interface with a wider campus community. 

As stated earlier, the Sage service has been the locus for the expression of a varied 
public theology. The worship has been a place where thoughtful, inspirational, sometimes 
provocative messages have been delivered at times as a counter to the values of the larger 
culture, as in the biblical witness. 

Symbolically—and, until the early 1970s, substantively—the worship service has 
been the means by which the institution has relayed the message that religious 
opportunities are important to the overall development of students. That message remains 
an important one to convey to the student population, which does not in large numbers 
attend a service now primarily attended by local community residents and a sprinkling of 
faculty, staff and administrators. The challenge to make that message register to a broader 
student population that, when seeking religious opportunities, often associates with the 
religiously diverse Chaplaincies of CURW, is part of the function of worship renewal. 
Renewal as relates to the biblical foundations for this project will be discussed further in 
this section. The discussion will now return to the centrality of worship in the biblical 
witness, presenting a rationale for the university-sponsored service at Cornell. 

The centrality of worship is prominently cast in the Psalms, the hymnbook of 
ancient Israel. Not simply produced by pious individuals in ancient Israel and Judah, the 
Psalms are “the hymnbook or the prayer book for the Second (and perhaps the First) 
Temple,” built, respectively, by Zerubbabel and Solomon. While constituting poetry the 


Psalms have been described as “humanity’s words to God and God’s words to 
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humanity.”! The Psalms continue to play a role in contemporary Jewish worship and in 
the form of Psalters often used in mainline Protestant worship of Euro-American 
influence.” Moreover, the influence of the Psalms can also be found today in hymns and 
gospels songs of the African-American religious experience. 

The pioneering Form Criticism scholar Hermann Gunkel was among the first to 
link the Psalms to acts of worship, highlighting references to singing, shouting, dancing, 
sacrifice in the Temple, within gates and courts and the House of the Lord, and so forth. 
Gunkel “classified the Psalms as various forms or types or genres”*—Hymns of Praise, 
Private Hymns of Thanksgiving, National Hymns of Lament and Private Hymns of 
Lament*—and then sought to determine where each type would have fit in the worship of 
ancient Israel or Judah—its ‘setting in life’® or sitz im leben. Clues that suggested the sitz 
im leben were imbedded “‘n the text, language, and form of the psalm itself. Two of 
Gunkel’s categories with resonance for corporate worship are the Hymns of Praise and 
National Hymns of Lament. In addition, Gunkel established minor categories, of 
importance to this section of this paper, such as National Hymns of Thanksgiving and 


Liturgies—Psalms 121, 127, 128, 133. 


‘Leander Keck, ed. The New Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. IV (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1996), 
642. 


>The United Methodist Hymnal (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1989), 736-862. 
*Keck, 644, 


“H.H. Rowley, Worship in Ancient Israel: Its Forms and Meanings (London, UK: S.P.C.K., 
1967), 178. 


*Keck, 644. 
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H.H. Rowley asserts Gunkel’s typology held that trained singers sang Hymns of 
Praise to uplifting music during holy days. These songs extolled the greatness of Yahweh 
and the power and grace of Yahweh. National Hymns of Lament accompanied “the 
expiatory ritual on occasions of public distress.”” Another type of Psalm categorized by 
Gunkel is the Enthronement Psalm. Psalm 95 is an example of such a Psalm, beginning 
as “a song of praise to God the ‘great King’ in verse 3, and because it adjoins a collection 
of similar psalms (Psalms 93; 96-99).” While the “unique conclusion” to the Psalm has 
led some biblical scholars to label Psalm 95 as a prophetic psalm or a “liturgy of divine 
judgment,” * among other possibilities, it nonetheless includes the invitation to praise and 
the reasons for praise indicative of an enthronement Psalm. 
The invitation to praise is found in this periscope: 
Come, let us sing to the Lorp, 
let us make a joyful noise to the Rock of 
our salvation! 
Let us come before his presence with 
Thanksgiving: 
let us make a joyful noise to him with 
songs of praise! 
O come, let us worship and bow down, 
let us kneel before before the Lorp, our maker.” 

The worshipper is invited to recognize the sovereignty of God and respond by making a 
joyful noise. One is encouraged to enter God’s presence with thanksgiving, perhaps by 
bringing a sacrifice along with other expressions of gratitude or simply with a non- 


sacrificial expression of gratitude. There is a rationale for praise: 


"Rowley, 179. 
"Keck, 1060-61. 
psalm 95:1,2 and 6. 
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For the Lorp is a great God, 
and a great King above all gods. 
In his hand are the depths of the earth; 
The heights of the mountains are his also. 
The sea is his, for he made it, 
And the dry land, which his hands have 
formed.'° 

Verse three gives an implicit acknowledgement of the prevalence of polytheism in 
the Ancient Near East context in which the Psalmist writes. Yet the writer affirms the 
preeminence of Yahweh amidst the gods—Yahweh is the great King. This sovereignty is 
expansive, encompassing the cosmos. Anthropomorphic references to God’s hands are 
illustrative of the shaping of the cosmos by Yahweh’s divine hand, again distinguishing 
Yahweh from other deities.'' The greatness of Yahweh who, in the words of the Negro 
spiritual, has the whole world in divine hands, grounds the reason for worship within a 
providential framework. This is a God worthy of one’s praise and investment of faith. 

Paul Tillich raises the provocative question in Dynamics of Faith whether one’s 
ultimate concern—where one places one’s investment of faith—is truly worthy of 
ultimacy. If it is not worthy of ultimacy, it is demonic. If it is worthy of ultimacy, it leads 
one to vital relationship with God.'? The Psalms assert that Yahweh is worthy of such 
ultimacy and the act of faith in Yahweh is validated in the worship experience. 

An argument can be made that the service at Sage Chapel remains important 
because, from a university-wide standpoint, it is an institutional reminder of what is truly 


ultimate in human experience: the reality of God. This is an important consideration in a 


Psalm 95:3-5. 
"Keck, 1061. 


Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith (New York, NY: Harper and Row, 1957), 1-41. 
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research university of Cornell’s standing, where ultimacy is often attributed to the life of 
the mind or human endeavor. The Sage worship service, located at the center of the 
central campus, is a reminder that the life of the mind and the life of the spirit are partners 
in an ensemble performance as opposed to solo acts on the stage of academe where the 
life of the mind is the lead and the life of the spirit is a role player. 

The Sage service, symbolic of the nexus of reason and faith, is a reminder, as 
Martin Luther King, Jr. wrote, that “reason devoid of the purifying power of faith is 
subject to all sorts of rationalizations and distortions.”!? Conversely, the worship also 
sends the message that faith devoid of the illumination provided by reason can become 
parochial and anti-intellectual. The dynamic of reason and faith as symbolized and 
concretized at the Sage worship event serves as a subtle but also prominent reminder of 
true ultimacy; that God, while immanent in human affairs, is also transcendent in a 
manner that lends itself to the mystery that is faith; and highlights the reality of the 
eternal. The worship service points to what cannot be ultimately measured by material or 
temporal yardsticks in a higher education setting where a premium is placed on that 
which can be verified in concrete, material terms. The apostle Paul powerfully expresses 
this understanding of the eternal that the worship service points to: “For the things which 


are seen are temporary, but the things which are not seen are eternal.”!* 
Renewal in Worship 


The scriptures also illustrate several instances in which the renewal of worship 


played an important role in the history of Israel. These verses are critical in providing a 


Martin Luther King, Jr., Strength to Love (New York, NY: Pocket Books, 1964), 166. 
"2 Corinthians 4:18. 
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basis for which renewal in the Sage Chapel worship service at Cornell can be pursued. In 
2 Chronicles 15:1 Asa reformed the altar of Jehovah after hearing the prophecy of 
Azariah. Azariah warned Asa that spiritual barrenness and vulnerability to other nations 
had beset Israel because the nation had forsaken the Lord.'® As a result Asa removed the 
idols “from the land of Judah and Benjamin and from the cities which he had taken in the 
mountains of Ephraim; and he restored the altar of the LORD that was before the vestibule 
of the Lorp.”!° 

The Hebrew chadas is translated as restored (NKJV) or renewed (KJV). 
Apparently the altar was restored to its former appearance, embellished or the 
reconstruction of a temporary altar occurred.'’ The altar is referenced in the temple 
during the period of the reformer Josiah.'* Asa purged the altar of bunt offering built 
during Solomon’s reign,'® where animal sacrifices were made in worship, upon the 
removal of idols. This was an important act by Asa, given the centrality of animal 
sacrifices in the worship of Israel. Subsequent to Asa’s cleansing, seven hundred oxen 
and seven thousand sheep were offered on the altar and the people entered into a 
covenant to seek God with all their heart and soul.”° As a result the nation was at peace 


for twenty years.”! 


'°2 Chronicles 15:2-6. 
‘2 Chronicles 15:8. 
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One of the most cited examples in scripture of reform in worship is found in the 
narratives of King Josiah’s leadership.” Described as one who did right in the sight of the 
Lord,” Josiah removed and destroyed the idols and places of worship outside the Temple 
set up in Judah and Jerusalem by the then-declining Assyrian empire that once dominated 
the region. The religious reforms set in motion were motivated by the discovery of “the 
book of the law,” by Hilkiah the high priest, assumed to have been a version of the 
book of Deuteronomy. Josiah assembled the nation and read the book: 

Then the king stood by a pillar and made a covenant before the 

Lor, to follow the LORD and to keep His commandments and His 

testimonies and His statutes, with all his heart and all his soul, to 

perform the words of this covenant that were written in this book. 

And all the people took a stand for the covenant.”* 

These reforms were important because of the central role of the Temple in the life 
of the Jewish community. It was the building of the original Temple by Solomon that 
solidified Jerusalem not only as the capital of the kingdom of Israel but as the religious 
center of the ancient Hebrews. The Temple was the locus of the Ark of the Covenant, 
containing the tablets on which the Ten Commandments were inscribed and “heightened 
the sanctity and prestige of the Jerusalem Temple and helped make it the most important 


sanctuary in the nation.””6 


2 Kings 23 and I Chronicles 34. 
32 Chronicles 34:2. 


*John Walvoord and Roy Zuck, The Bible Knowledge Commentary: Old Testament [CD-ROM] 
(Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1989). 
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Building on the foundation laid by Solomon, whose accomplishment nonetheless 
did not undermine the presence of “local shrines where idolatrous (to Israel) practices 
often flourished,””” Josiah made the Jerusalem Temple the singular place of worship for 
the whole nation. This “religious revolution” * established a purified ritual within Judah 
and even the cities of what had been the Northern Kingdom of Israel, which had split 
from the Southern Kingdom in which Judah and Jerusalem were situated. These reforms 
helped ground the temple worship solidly in the mighty acts of God in Israel’s history, 
manifest in the deliverance from bondage in Egypt, God’s provision of the Torah at 


Mount Sinai and as the guardian of Israel. 
The Relevance of Biblical Foundations 


These biblical examples affirm the centrality of worship and the influence of 
reform in worship in ancient biblical communities. Stress in this section will be given to 
the role of reform in worship as relates to the Sage Chapel experience. The biblical 
references illustrate the continual need to reinvigorate worship and enact change that 
creates an environment where, in the case of Sage Chapel, spiritual, personal and 
intellectual transformation may occur. From these biblical citations insight has been 
drawn for the effort to reinvigorate the Sage Chapel worship. The passages illustrate the 
importance of assessment of one’s immediate environment to discern what hinders 


worship itself and what can revive worship. 


"bid. 
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In April 2006 the researcher invited four colleagues from sister Ivy League 
institutions to conduct an external review of the Sage Chapel worship service. The 
reviewers focused their work over three days (April 9-11, 2006) around two fundamental 
questions posed by the researcher. First, what is the mission of the Chapel in a 
postmodern age? This question serves as the fundamental issue this Doctor of Ministry 
project seeks to address. Secondly, what does it currently mean to provide a nonsectarian 
university worship, when the religious landscape giving rise to this worship in 1875 has 
dramatically changed? 

The point of the Sage Chapel worship service external review was to ascertain the 
dynamics of the immediate environment to determine hindrances and possibilities for this 
lightly-attended service and what enhancements were necessary to revive it. More will be 
said about the External Review in subsequent pages. 

Potentially, the Sage worship service can again play an integral role in campus 
life. Its continuing presence since 1875 symbolizes that Cornell affirms what Paul Tillich, 
in his definition of religion, called the depth dimension of the human experience,”” and 
that the exploration of this dimension of human life in worship is an important offering. 

This position does not negate the validity of the worship experiences offered by 
the other faith communities that operate under the umbrella of Cornell United Religious 
Work, communities reflective of the religious diversity of the campus. However, the Sage 
Chapel service represents in symbol and, to a degree, in substance that the institution 
itself affirms worship as an important expression of the campus life. 

This affirmation goes a step beyond the provision of campus opportunities for 
worship through the varied faith communities, i.e. the role of facilitation and coordination 


Paul Tillich, Theology of Culture (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 1959), 7. 
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provided by CURW. To host a university-sponsored worship service that is not 
denominationally affiliated (nonsectarian) is to imply a different kind of affirmation of 
the depth dimension of the human experience. This affirmation corresponds with the 
biblical exposition attempted above, which highlights the importance of worship and the 
need for reform that reinvigorates worship. These are biblical assumptions that undergird 


the revitalization of the Sage Chapel worship service. 
Theological Foundations 


The importance of worship in a University setting—necessitating an effort to 
revive a service that has languished for some time—is supported by historic assumptions 
related to the founding of Cornell University and expressed in part in the Charter of the 
university. These assumptions, that continue to have contemporary relevance, are 
manifest in several tenets from which theological implications can be derived: 

1. The right of members of the academic community (students, faculty, staff, and 
administrators) and its associates (local community members) to worship God 
based on the dictates of personal conscience, not the dictates of 
denominational authority. 

2. To provide a wide array of speakers of varied religious backgrounds that 
permit worshippers to arrive at their own conclusions about the God/human. 
encounter as opposed to eliciting a response through a “call to conversion.” 

3. The nexus of the spiritual and intellectual—faith and reason, the life of the 


spirit and the life of the mind—reflect divine intention, have common cause 
and are reflective in worship. 


Freedom of Worship 


Cornell was founded in 1865 as a nonsectarian institution of higher education in an 


era when colleges and universities were often affiliated with or the outgrowth of a 
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specific Protestant denomination. As Morris Bishop notes, “Nonsectarianism was not 
indeed an invention of (Cornell founding president) Andrew D. White’s.”°° Bishop cites 
the University of Pennsylvania, Brown University, the University of Georgia and New 
York University as institutions founded in the 18" century that did not require their 
academic communities to pledge loyalty to uphold denominational teachings. New York 
State’s Union College (1795) and Vassar College (1861) also ruled out sectarian 
influences. However, Cornell’s example in the 1860s represented “the most conspicuous 
and, in the opinion of many honest Christians, the most threatening to moral and spiritual 
welfare,” *! 

It was this kind of sectarian affiliation that Ezra Cornell and founding president 
Andrew Dickson (A. D.) White feared would not attract the best students and would 
undermine academic freedom: the freedom of scholars to search for truth, raise critical 
intellectual questions and align with ideological traditions of one’s choosing unrestrained 
by religious doctrine or political ideology imposed by a campus administration or fear of 
job loss due to one’s point of view. “The Cornell Charter ensured that no trustee, 
professor or student would be accepted or rejected on account of any religious or political 
opinions that he (she) may or may not hold.”* 

A. D. White had the firsthand experience in the one year he attended Geneva 
College (now Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, New York) of receiving 


“inferior instruction and excessive reliance on religiosity as prescribed by the Episcopal 


**Morris Bishop, A History of Cornell (Ithaca, NY: Comell University Press, 1962), 84. 
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Church.” The lack of quality instruction and excess religiosity corresponded with an 
environment in which White witnessed students “more rambunctious than studious.””? 
His experience at Geneva prior to transferring to Yale University would play a crucial 
role in his evolving alternative vision for the role religion could play in a campus 
community, a vision made manifest in the early Cornell University. 

In an 1873 letter now famous to many Cornellians, Ezra Cornell stated that 
sectarian strife posed the greatest threat to “the friends of education, and ... all lovers of 
true liberty.” In this letter Cornell also wrote: 

From these halls (of Cornell) sectarianism must be forever exclud- 

ed, all students must be left free to worship God, as their 

conscience shall dictate, and all persons of any creed, or all creeds 

must find free, and easy access, and a hearty and equal welcome to the 

educational facilities of the Cornell University.“ 

Corell’s letter was written in the context of severe national criticism borne by the 
institution for daring to create a higher educational institution without a denominational 
affiliation and by hiring a president who was not a clergyman but an educator and 
intellectual. For these reasons conservative religious leaders and detractors referred to the 
University as Godless Cornell and Infidel Cornell. Other hyperbolic critics called Comell 
“a sink hole of corruption and a hot-bed of sin, from which few students come 
uncontaminated,” a place where students were “a crowd of dissolute roughs and murder 


is of frequent occurrence among them.”** This educator/intellectual, A. D. White, ina 


measure invited such criticism when at his 1868 inauguration—foreshadowing Ezra 


“Tbid., 10. 


Ezra Comell to the Coming man and woman, ALS, May 15, 1873, transcript in the comerstone 
of the Sage College for Women (Sage Hall), quoted in Kammen, 49. 


**Kammen, 49. 
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Cornell’s written sentiments about sectarianism five years later—he assaulted “the 
sectarian spirit as the worst foe of enlarged university education.” (Cornell was founded 
by an act of the New York State Senate on February 7, 1865 but was not open for classes 
until the Fall of 1868, when White was inaugurated). 

Sardonically, he suggested, “well-meaning gentlemen (at sectarian institutions) 
were in terror lest some new interpretation upset God’s truth.” White insisted, “the 
eternal verities were not so weak that they had to be perpetually coddled.” He criticized 
prayers at sectarian colleges as “dogmatic and ceremonial, not educative” ** and found 
the music at their chapel services anemic. White strongly asserted a commitment to 
freedom of academic inquiry at Cornell—implying that such inquiry would not upset 
God’s truth but in fact enhance human understanding of it—“while promising a Christian 
but nonsectarian university and chapel.”°” 

A closer examination of White’s understanding of nonsectarianism for the Chapel 
reveals not only Cornell’s lack of affiliation with a Protestant denomination but also a 
non-confessional approach to matters of faith. As will be noted below in the section on 
Faith and Reason, White wanted speakers at the Chapel to speak to the broad 
fundamental teachings of the Christian tradition. In White’s two-volume work A History 
of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom, White betrays a type of 


nonsectarianism that is “ruthlessly rationalistic and anti-revelational,”** to the degree that 


Glenn Altschuler, Andrew D. White: Educator, Historian, Diplomat (Ithaca, NY: Comell 
University Press, 1979, 94. 
“Ibid. 


**Karl E. Johnson to Kenneth I. Clarke, Sr., Re: President (avid) Skorton’s Visit (at 
Cornell United Religious Work Chaplains Mecting) and Invitation (to provide written suggestions to 
promote CURW’s work in presidential talks with Cornell alumni/ae), e-mail, 18 March 2008. 
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“he caricatured rather than respectfully engaged those who believed in the supernatural.” 
Nonetheless, White’s notion of nonsectarianism was built upon by his successors— 
Cornell presidents who invited Sage Chapel preachers to campus through the late 1950s- 
early 1960s—to allow for those who indeed spoke confessionally. 

The incipient theology for religious worship at Comell, rooted in the 19" century 
vision of Andrew D. White, continues to influence the current Sage Chapel worship. It 
laid the groundwork for the multiple faith expressions reflected in Chapel speakers as 
well as the selections of music sung by the Sage Chapel Choir and other musical groups 
(indicative of diverse religious and cultural genres) and the use of prayers, meditations 
and calls to worship from broad religious and cultural sources. The aim of this diversity is 
to serve an educative and intellectual function (to expose congregants to a wide range of 
options) as well as a spiritual one (to inspire and evoke hope that effects change in 
people’s lives and sustains them in their educational and life journeys). Further, it 
symbolizes recognition by the institution, as Paul Tillich (cited earlier) wrote in his 
definition of religion: “religion is the aspect of depth in the totality of the human spirit”? 

It is also this theology that has informed the effort to salvage the Chapel service 
and to retool it for the 21* century. Public worship sponsored by a University remains 
important. As Alan Wolfe has written of worship in general: 

Worship is what people most often do when they practice religion 

.... (W)orship must respond to the real needs of real people .... 

There is no better place to begin to understand the ways in which 

American religion has been transformed than with those activities 

of prayer and participation that comes closest to providing what 


people seek from their faith. When they worship Americans revere 
a God who is anything but distant, inscrutable and angry. They 


*Tillich, Theology of Culture, 7. 
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are more likely to honor a God to whom they can pray in their 
own, self-chosen way.” 


While Wolfe writes, in this connection, about the phenomenon of worship in divergent 
faith communities in which he and other scholars participated in the United States in the 
early 2000s, his statement is indicative of the questions the External Reviewers of the 
Sage Chapel worship sought to address. What are the real religious and spiritual needs of 
the real people at Cornell and in Ithaca that can be met by this worship service, 
augmenting and surpassing what is already known by CURW? To what degree can the 
worship elicit a response from people who seek engagement with an immanent (near) 
God? What can evoke campus and local communal understanding that Sage is a place 
where people can indeed honor a God to whom they can pray and engage in their own, 


self-chosen way? 
A Variety of Preachers 


From its dedicatory service on June 13, 1875 Sage Chapel has been largely a 
guest pulpit, primarily attracting leading religious thinkers and scholars and, later, guest 
speakers from various professions and vocations as well. It was the gift of Henry Sage, 
influential Cornell trustee and member of Plymouth Congregational Church in Brooklyn, 
where the then-prominent preacher Henry Ward Beecher was pastor. “Sage sought to 


make religion central at Cornell” and wanted to “firmly establish Cornell as a Protestant 


“Alan Wolfe, The Transformation of American Religion: How We Actually Live Our Faith 
(Chicago, IL: The University of Chicago Press, 2003), 9. 
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institution” *' through the building of Sage Chapel. However, Sage wanted a permanent 
university preacher to provide religious guidance. 

Andrew D. White was pleased to establish a Christian house of worship but was 
less sanguine about a permanent preacher that would violate the nonsectarian principle of 
the University charter. Additionally, he rebuffed the effort of Henry Sage’s son, Dean, to 
give $30,000 to secure a permanent Episcopal chaplain at Sage Chapel for the same 
reason. Dean Sage sought to appeal to White’s membership in the Episcopal Church 
through his offer. Instead he suggested that the endowment be used to bring “a variety of 
preachers to the Chapel,” representing at that time all Protestant denominations and 
sustaining student interest. The Sages agreed to White’s terms, enabling White, whose 
insistence on a nonsectarian but Christian university (and chapel), to “attempt to transfer 
his own religious philosophy to Cornell.” 

These principles established the foundation for the contemporary Sage Chapel 
worship experience. The congregation on a given Sunday may be exposed to speakers 
from mainline Protestantism (inclusive of a dominant strain of the African American 
religious experience), Evangelical Christianity, Roman Catholicism, Unitarian 
Universalism, Islam, Buddhism or Hinduism. Clearly Comell has evolved from its 
Christian nonsectarian origins to embrace a broad religious diversity regarding the 
practice of worship within its clearly contemporary secular reality. 

The intention of exposure to such broad diversity is to enable the worshipper to be 


exposed to the multiple ways in which God is interpreted by human community, as 


“Altschuler, 96. 
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theology can be defined in its most basic sense as critical reflection on the God/human 
encounter: faith seeking understanding. The worship creates an environment for its 
Participants to arrive at their own theological (as well as spiritual and intellectual) 
conclusions about what they have heard according to the dictates of conscience. 

Unlike, for example, the worship setting of a Christian church, where song, prayer 
and the focal point of the worship, the sermon, are geared to elicit a public call to 
conversion or rededication to Jesus Christ, the Sage Chapel experience leaves such 
matters to the individual listener in relation to whatever faith tradition they wish to 
affiliate, if any. Instead, “good music, an attractive edifice, and a succession of 
stimulating sermons,’””? in keeping with the historic vision of A. D. White for a 
University Chapel, can contribute to critical thinking, spiritual enlightenment and ethical 
reflection. 

In response to an investigation of University finances in January 1874 by the New 
York State Senate, A. D. White responded to questions regarding Henry Sage’s $30,000 
gift for the building of the Chapel. White affirmed that the Chapel was to host speakers 
from various denominations and that each speaker would “be at liberty to conduct the 
services according to his own method.” When asked whether Jews as well as Christians 
might be given opportunity to preach White replied, “That would certainly be in 
accordance with the spirit of our (University) charter. We have several Jewish students in 
our institution ... and I would never sanction any thing which would infringe on their 


privileges, deprive them of their rights, or degrade them in any manner.” 


“Ibid. 
“Kammen, 53. 
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In 1896 the first Jewish preacher gave a sermon in the Chapel, anticipating future 
Sage speakers of various faiths. The historic sermon of Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch on January 
26, 1896 was the fulfillment of a promise made over two decades earlier by White to 
supply the Sage pulpit with “the most eminent divines obtainable, of all faiths, including 
Catholic or Jewish.’“> The openness to speakers outside of mainline Protestantism 
broadened the theological options for Chapel worshippers, enlarging the prism through 
which the light of vital religious thought could be refracted. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the Protestant/Christian symbolism found 
in the interior of the Chapel and its windows makes the Chapel less than an inviting 
worship space for many in religious communities outside of Christianity. Efforts to 
mediate this discomfort have been made by including aspects of the experience of 
speakers of non-Christian faiths in the Sage worship. More will be discussed regarding 
the relationship between the Chapel and persons of non-Christian faith traditions in 


Chapter Five. 
Faith and Reason 


When A. D. White was informed Henry Sage that White wanted a nonsectarian 
pulpit hosting a variety of preachers for the new Chapel, Sage wanted “reassurance that 
the preaching of the various denominationalists would not muddle the minds of the 
students.” White sought to prevent such muddling by selecting preachers for the Chapel 
himself—and requesting that they preach “the great fundamental doctrines of 


Christianity”—a type of theological latitudinarianism—“rather than mere points of 


“Cormell United Religious Work, “Sage Chapel Study Committee, April 1970” (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell United Religious Work, 1970). 
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sectarian difference.” In selecting such speakers he committed to having a Chapel that 
would not be the sight of “sensational preaching,” “amusement or ... grand and lofty 
tumbling by clerical performers.” Glenn Altschuler’s aforementioned reference of “good 
music” and “a stimulating succession of sermons” enhanced the “ennobling influence”” 
of the Chapel sought by White. 

White’s definition of sensational preaching, amusement, and grand and lofty 
tumbling is open for wide interpretation. It could be said these references indicate that 
White wanted to exclude preaching that would not encourage attendees to think critically 
or the type that would appeal to the emotions at the expense of the intellect. This 
assessment leads to the conclusion that White sought to bring speakers that reflected a 
balance of faith and reason. 

White’s thinking here captures the heart of the biblical teaching asserting that 
human beings are compelled by the Judeo-Christians scriptures to love God with all their 
heart, mind, soul and strength (Mark 12:30). This text, calling for humans to be holistic in 
their love for the divine, is a teaching of central theological relevance to this project, 
particularly in its linkage of heart and mind. White’s commitment to a certain type of 
worship and preaching made clear that one attending campus worship would not have to 
check one’s intellect at the doors of the Chapel and retrieve it upon exit. Thanks to the 
precedent integrating faith and reason, spirit and intellect the Sage worship is one way in 
which CURW contributes to the intellectual life and academic mission of a secular, 


highly selective, land-grant research university. The worship service is able to make this 


“Altschuler, 96. 
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contribution while remaining within itself, standing solidly on the foundations of its 
religious and spiritual role. 

A very brief sample of some of the Sage Chapel preachers reveals persons whose 
ministries, careers and legacies are indicative of a balancing of faith and reason. These 
include: 


1. Phillips Brooks: considered one of the greatest preachers of the 19" century. The 
first to deliver a sermon at Sage at its dedication service in June 1875, Brooks’ 
ability to blend faith and reason is reflected in being chosen to deliver the 
prestigious Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching at Yale Divinity School. These 
lectures were published as Lectures on Preaching (The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
were endowed in1871 by a $10,000 gift from the same Henry Sage for whom the 
chapel at Cormell is named. The Beecher Lectures were named for the father of 
Henry Ward Beecher, Sage’s pastor, mentioned above). 


2. Harry Emerson Fosdick: the preeminent mainline Protestant preacher of the first 
half of the 20" century, who through sermons and print (47 books and 
innumerable articles in popular and scholarly print) sought to bridge the ancient 
world of scripture with emerging discoveries in the sciences and technology and 
truth as expressed in literature and art. 


3. Mordecai Wyatt Johnson: a charismatic, eloquent minister, orator, educator and 
administrator. As the first African-American president of Howard University 
(1926-1960), he oversaw its emergence as a premier educational institution. A 
significant figure in black higher education, Johnson’s leadership at Howard 
attracted a powerful intellectual community that included sociologist E. Franklin 
Frazier, theologian and mystic Howard Thurman, theologian Benjaimin Mays, 
philosopher Alain Locke, historians Leo Hansberry, Rayford Logan, Charles 
Wesley and John Hope Franklin and legal scholar Charles Hamilton Houston, a 
mentor to legendary legal figure and Supreme Court Justice Thurgood Marshall. 


4. Martin Luther King, Jr.: his spiritual and intellectual journey led him to develop a 
philosophy of nonviolence and a theology grounded in biblical norms of love and 
justice powerfully applied to the civil and human rights struggle that changed 
American society in the 1950s and 60s. King’s sermons, speeches and writings 
are a study in the blend of spirituality, black culture, intellectual rigor and appeal 
to American idealism, constituting his public theology. 


5. Reinhold Niebuhr: preeminent Christian social ethicist who drew capacity crowds 
to hear him speak, Niebuhr’s synthesis of “religion and American public life,”** 


“Thomas C. Berg, “John Courtney Murray and Reinhold Niebuhr: Natural Law and Christian 
Realism;” http://www.mirrorofjustice.com [accessed April 1-30, 2006]. 
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grounded in his theology of Christian Realism, continues to be influential. One of 
Niebuhr’s visits to Sage Chapel occurred on December 7, 1941, the morning 
when the infamous attack by the Japanese air force on the American naval base at 
Pearl Harbor occurred that led to the United States’ military involvement in the 
Second World War. 

6. Howard Thurman: preacher, theologian, mystic, poet, pioneer of interfaith 
community and advocate for social justice—one of the towering spiritual and 
intellectual figures of the 20" century. Co-founder of the first intentionally 
interracial, interdenominational congregation in the United States and the first 
African-American to occupy the Deanship of a Chapel in a major American 
university, Thurman was a pastor to pastors, resource to activists and mentor to 
intellectuals, scholars and students. 

The Sage preachers referenced above represented in the span of their ministries and lives 
a combination of liberal (Brooks, Fosdick, Johnson), neo-orthodox (Niebuhr) and 
progressive (King, Thurman) public theologies. These preachers, along with others, laid 


the groundwork for Sage Chapel to be a site for public theological discourse. 
Historical Foundations 


There is overlap between the theological foundations section and this current 
section on history. Significant portions of Sage Chapel’s history appear in the previous 
section. To be discussed in this section, however, is a link to the more recent past, 
particularly as relates to the legacy of former CURW Director Rev. W. Jack Lewis (1915- 
2002) pertaining to Sage Chapel. 

Jack Lewis became Director of Cornell United Religious Work in 1965, a year 
after being hired at Cornell as Assistant Director of CURW. He spent sixteen years in this 
post, retiring in 1981. A courageous, charismatic and folksy white Presbyterian minister 


from West Texas prophetically engaged in the vanguard of social change at the 
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University of Texas in the 1950s and Cornell in the 1960s and 70s,” Lewis led CURW 
during the most turbulent period in Cornell’s history. Campus unrest related to the 
presence of the ROTC (Reserve Officers Training Corps) on campus; the campus 
disciplinary system; the university’s investment portfolio as related to, e.g. Apartheid era 
South Africa; racial discrimination within the fraternity system, only one current in a 
rising tide of campus racial tensions; and debate regarding the escalating war in Vietnam 
were part of the landscape Lewis sought to navigate as CURW Director.*° 

Of all these circumstances, the incident that remains most deeply seared in the 
Cornell consciousness to this day is related to the takeover of Willard Straight Hall, 
Cornell’s student union, by black students on April 20-21, 1969. Cornell historian Carol 
Kammen noted that the events of the 1968-69 academic year leading to the takeover of 
the building affectionately known as The Straight should be perceived not as “one issue 
and one event.” Instead, it is better to perceive that historic moment “as part of a 
generation’s discontent triggered by war, social change, political failure, civil rights, 
generational conflict, and liberated sexual attitudes.”*" 

This was also a period in which students in large measure understood a college 
education as a means to developing a philosophy of life, unlike the contemporary trend in 


which many students pursue college to become financially well off.°? Cornell alumna 


“Jack Lewis Memorial Page; http://www.sws.comell.edu/curw/lewis.html [accessed April 1-30, 
2006). 


Kenny Ritter: Reflections: W. Jack Lewis, Director, Cornell United Religious Work, 1965-1981. 
prod, and dir. Kenny Ritter, 21 min., Kenny Ritter Productions, 2003, videocassette. 


*'Kammen, Glorious to View, 163. 


UCLA Higher Education Research Institute; http://www.gseis.ucla.edu/heri/heri.html [accessed 
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Mary Nichols, class of 1966, spoke for her generation in this regard, saying “Any student 
who can sit through four years of college without once getting excited enough about the 
war in Vietnam or Communism in Cuba, voting discrimination in the South or the plight 
of Jews in Russia ... to make some public protest ... has undoubtedly been wasting his 
(or her; parentheses added) time.”** 

The social dynamics of the 1960s led Jack Lewis to make alterations in the Sage 
Chapel worship service in response. In 1971 Lewis proposed a redefinition of the Dean 
Sage Sermon Fund to the Dean Sage Lectureship Fund “to bring eminent persons as 
guests of Cornell to provide discourses in religion and ethics. This would take into 
account the shift of the religious climate at Cornell from white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestantism which dominated the latter third of the 19" century to a genuine religious 
pluralism which exists at Cornell today.” The intent was to create greater inclusion for 
members of the Cornell and Ithaca communities unable to attend the Sage service 
“because of both time (Sundays at 11 A.M.) and format (worship: hymns, prayers, 
ete.),"* 

Lewis apparently wanted to engage members of the Christian community whose 
worship services coincided with the Sage service and “persons of other faiths or of no 
religious persuasion who might wish to hear the invited speakers without having to ‘bear 
with’ the accompanying service of worship.” ** The worship service was to be become 
the Dean Sage Lectures, to be scheduled on Sunday afternoons or a weekday evening at 

*Kammen, Glorious to View, 165. 

“Ibid. 


*w. Jack Lewis, Comment by W. Jack Lewis on Comell Faculty Senate Subcommittee on 
Religious Affairs Hearing on “The future of Sage Chapel Services and the appropriate use of the Dean Sage 
Sermon Fund,” February 4, 1971 (Ithaca, NY: Cornell United Religious Work, 1971), 1-2. 
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either the Chapel or other campus locations. The advantage of the Chapel location would 
allow for sacred music performance by the then-130-member Sage Chapel Choir (that 
once counted among its members the noted writer E. B. White, class of 1921, and, at the 
time of the aforementioned 1971 proposal, the late actor Christopher Reeve, a 1974 
graduate) and the University organist. 

In the effort to honor Henry Sage’s intention to utilize the Chapel for worship 
options would be considered for an ecumenical protestant worship service to be held on 
Sundays in the event the CURW-sponsored service was transitioned into a lecture series. 
Hence the worship service would not have been University-sponsored (i.e., by CURW) 
but by its affiliate staff (i.e., Chaplains employed by their respective religious bodies). 

Available historical documents do not indicate whether the Dean Sage 
lectureships ever materialized. It is known that the worship service remained at 11:00 
A.M. but was renamed as Interfaith Convocations in the early 1970s. Chaplains 
representing different campus faith communities served as liturgists and preachers on a 
rotational basis, coordinated by the CURW staff. However, based on anecdotes shared by 
former CURW staff and alumni/ae, it was at this point that the worship service began its 
overall decline in attendance. 

This decline was attributed in part to the rotation of the various Chaplaincies in 
charge. This rotation further exacerbated a long-standing lack of continuity and 
community that could not be provided by the very nature and design of a university 
service distinct from that of a local congregation” or a University Chapel that also serves 


as a campus church with a specific Christian identity. Examples of such campus 


*Rev. L. Paul Jaquith (Director of CURW, 1958-1965) to Cornell President James A. Perkins Re: 
Sage Chapel Services and Procedures, TD, January 10, 1964, transcript of Cornell United Religious Work. 


Chapel/Churches would be Harvard University’s Memorial Church and the Memorial 
Church at Stanford University. The several chapels (including the current Battell Chapel) 
at Yale University were the sites of a Congregational/United Church of Christ 
congregation from 1757 until 2005, replaced now by a University Church, as explained in 
the previous chapter. 

The continuing decline in attendance led Lewis to organize a second Sage Chapel 
Study Committee in 1979 “to evaluate the current program, structure, funding and 
effectiveness of Sage Chapel and to make recommendations as to its future.” In the effort 
to enable the Chapel service to address and reflect the interfaith reality of campus and 
community life while also acknowledging the reality of a secular campus, the purpose of 
Sage was “to provide a place where the quality of life is enhanced and encouraged.” The 
Chapel was to be a location “in which the deepest interests and concerns of the human 
race are examined and promoted.” 7 

To effect this purpose, the Committee recommended that “eminent divines” and 
“outstanding theologians” be invited to the Chapel on the first Sunday of each month 
during the academic year; that Sage Convocations on those Sundays begin at 12:15 P.M. 
to allow members of local churches and other religious groups to attend without 
conflicting with their respective worship commitments; “(t)hat convocations on all other 
Sundays be held at 11:00 A.M., with sermons delivered by chaplains, faculty, staff and 
local clergy” who would make themselves “available for follow-up counsel and 


discussion;” * and that the Convocations be prepared for radio broadcasting. Further, a 


*'Report of the Sage Chapel Study Committee Presented to The Board of Comell United Religious 
Work (internal CURW document), December 5, 1979, 3, 4. 
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Sage Chapel (advisory) Council was created and a Sage Chapel coordinator was to be 
hired. This plan, as best as can be ascertained, was followed until Lewis’ retirement in 
1981. Unfortunately, this more recent iteration of the Sage Convocations did not yield the 
expected increase in attendance or participation in the Sunday activities of the Chapel. 

Jack Lewis’ efforts to respond to the convulsive, epochal change of the 1960s and 
70s, change manifest in the last decade of his fulltime campus ministry, by experimenting 
with the Sage Chapel worship service provide a template for study and reflection, 
notwithstanding the less than satisfactory results. They illustrate the importance of 
discerning the times so as to respond creatively to those times, as opposed to a response 
of entrenchment—the cultivation of a bunker mentality—which is ultimately reactive and 
defensive. 

Lewis’ predecessor, Rev. Robert L. Johnson, achieved a bit more success with the 
Sage worship in his 19-year tenure (1982-2001). Johnson reinstituted a specifically 
Protestant liturgy drawn from Judeo-Christian sources, ending the Interreligious/ 
Interfaith convocations created by Lewis. He sought to recover the early mission of the 
Chapel as articulated by founding President A. D. White and envisioned by Henry Sage. 
In 1984 he proposed that the opening worship of the academic year (in late August) 
would be an interfaith service and that during other times of the year the service would 
reflect the particular denominational or faith “tradition of the preacher (including the use 
of special prayers from that tradition, appropriate symbols and music); that all preachers 
in Sage Chapel be encouraged to speak confessionally from their own traditions, while 
being sensitive to the presence of worshippers from other traditions.” 


Robert L. Johnson, Director, C.U.R.W., to President Frank H. T. Rhodes Re. Sage Chapel: Its 
Religious Identity & Mission, TD, August 17, 1984, 3-4, transcript of Cornell United Religious Work. 
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Johnson built a loyal following of predominantly white, liberal Protestants, mostly 
of his age range, increasing the Chapel attendance to an average of 60-75 persons on a 
Sunday during his tenure. Yet even these improved numbers come nowhere close to the 
attendance of 800-1400 referred to by then-CURW Director Paul Jacquith in his 1964 
memo to Cornell President James Perkins, cited in footnote 56. Having stated this fact, 
however, the numbers of 1964 are not a realistic benchmark against which to measure the 
progress made by Johnson or that for which is hoped currently as a result of the Sage 
Chapel External Review. These numbers are cited, nonetheless, to place the decline, 
slight improvement and more recent decline in Sage Chapel attendance in bold historical 
relief. Also, when Johnson retired in 2001 many of his loyal following also began to 
retire, relocate or chose not to attend Sage with the advent of a new CURW 
administration (that of the researcher). There remain only a few holdovers from his time 
that worship regularly at the Chapel. 

The contrast in numbers also is representative in another way. In 1964 mainline 
Protestantism remained ascendant as the dominant expression of American religious life, 
though gradually moving toward decline. The Sage Chapel worship attendance at that 
point in the mid-1960s is symbolic of this dominance. In 1984, when Johnson instituted 
his program for Sage, he invoked the late 19" century vision of White and Sage in his 
memo, a vision articulated and implemented when mainline Protestantism was at its 
greatest strength in the broader society. 

By 1984, however, the decline only hinted at two decades before had begun to 
accelerate within the American body politic, in contrast with the emergence of the 


religious right as a subset of a politically and culturally dominant conservatism. It could 
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be said with validity that Johnson’s religious and theological assumptions enabled him to 
hone in on a niche audience he was able to reach to some degree. Niche marketing of this 
service serves a legitimate purpose. His use of the assumptions from the 19" century 
thinking of White and Sage as a template, however, raises questions: how responsive was 
this program of religious (neo) liberalism to a religious landscape vastly different from 
that of the 19" century? Was it an effort to recover the ascendancy of mainline 
Protestantism through the worship service amidst an increasingly diverse campus and 
national religious environment? Or was it, comparable to the current Yale model, an 
effort to ground the service in its historic origins? 

Johnson, in his 1984 memo, asserted that “the two primary faiths included in 
Sage” should be drawn from “the Jewish and Christian communities,” as these comprised 
“the overwhelming majority of the Cornell community and North American population. 
These traditions are also consonant with the broad intentions of Sage, White and (Ezra) 
Cornell to nurture students and faculty in the biblical faith.” He also cited there were 
“more appropriate settings” than Sage for the celebrations of Buddhist, Islamic and non- 
theistic traditions and that “CURW supports these.”°° 

Johnson’s tenure oversaw modest increases in attendance and a loyal following at 
Sage while the Lewis model failed to stem the tide of decline for the Sage Chapel 
worship in the last decade of his leadership. Did Lewis’ lack of success with the Sage 
service reflect the difficulty, if not the impossibility, in creating and sustaining a weekly 
multifaith, progressive worship gathering as opposed to one rooted in the particularity of, 
say, mainline liberal Protestantism? In large measure, the question raised by 
Lewis’ struggles is the one that hovers above the researcher’s desire to reinvigorate the 
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current Sage service. However, it can be also said that Lewis’ efforts in the early and late 
1970s were an attempt to respond to a changing social, campus and religious reality. 

Additionally, Johnson’s efforts regarding the Sage worship service constituted a 
significant focus of his tenure at CURW, particularly in the latter years of his career. For 
Lewis, the Sage service did not hold the same priority despite his efforts to revive it. 
CURW during Lewis’ time also fostered service learning and civic engagement. Further, 
Lewis founded the Center for Religion, Ethics and Social Policy (CRESP; now the 
CRESP Center for Transformative Action), a social justice organization independent of 
Cornell but housed in the interfaith center (Anabel Taylor Hall) via a renewable 
agreement between the University, CRESP and CURW. He also created the local Suicide 
Prevention and Crisis Center. Lewis built institutions while also attending to tasks 
expected of any CURW director: administration, planning of educational programs 
administered by CURW, pastoral care (counseling, weddings, memorial 
services/funerals), relationship building (the time-intensive work of fostering interfaith 
community among the CURW Chaplains) and broader university responsibilities. 

This historical overview provides the context for the contemporary Sage worship 
service, its challenges and potential. The legacy of Jack Lewis, with whom the researcher 
met on a monthly basis in the first year of the researcher’s tenure as Director of CURW 
until Lewis’ death in June 2002, resonates with the current issues facing Sage that make 
this project necessary. From this legacy can be drawn lessons and insight as to how to 
approach the set of issues facing the Chapel worship service at the immediate moment. 
Coupled with the rationale for the centrality and occasional renewal of worship as 


substantiated in the scriptures and the theological foundations for the Sage service as 
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found in several historical accounts of Cornell’s early years, a case may be made for the 
reassessment and reinvigoration of the official university worship service to meet the 


needs of the twenty-first century. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 
The Case for a Reassessment of the Sage Chapel 
Worship Service 

The discussion of biblical, theological and historical foundations regarding the 
Sage Chapel worship service provides the context for a reassessment of its mission. This 
reassessment and its rationale correspond with the methodology used to explore new 
options for the service. The rationale for reassessment is found in the recognition that the 
Sage model for worship was originally founded on the assumptions that mainline, 
predominantly white Protestantism was the dominant expression of religion on campus 
and the larger society. As such it was an expression of modernity, particularly as 
modernity is defined in its late 19" century, Industrial Age manifestation. 

An extract of Anthony Giddens’ description of modernism is helpful here in 
relation to the original Sage model and the context of modernism in which it emerged. 
Modernity, notes Giddens, is associated with “a certain set of attitudes toward the world, 
the world as open to transformation by human invention.”! The original Sage model, built 
on the assumptions of the supremacy of mainline, white Protestantism, Tepresented such 


transformation, particularly a bold Christian nonsectarianism as referenced in Chapter 


‘Anthony Giddens and Christopher Pierson, Conversations with Anthony Giddens: Making Sense 
of Modernity (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1998) 94. 
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Three. Its emergence was concomitant with the rise of Corel! University as a unique 
experiment in American higher education, an experiment in response to the Industrial 
Revolution:? a nonsectarian institution in a highly sectarian age, one that espoused its 
intention to admit students regardless of race or gender when such an admissions policy 
was not the rule in predominantly white institutions. Cornell in general and Sage in 
particular epitomized Giddens’ description of modernity’s attitude toward a world open 
to transformation by human invention. Cornell and Sage Chapel came into being at the 
very point in which, as a CURW chaplain colleague of the researcher has noted as 
regards higher education, “faith in progress (human invention) was in the ascendancy 
relative to faith in providence.” Cornell and the Chapel endured severe criticism for its 
promotion of faith in progress, as noted in a prior chapter, making the university 
“revolutionary” in a time in which most higher education institutions were religious, 
placing greater emphasis in faith in providence. ? 

Sage Chapel also emerged at the same time in which the cult of inevitable 
progress was an influential school of thought in American liberal theological circles. It 
was assumed, according to the subscribers of this line of theological thought, that rapid 
technological and social advances resulting from the transformation of the world by 
human invention would inevitably speed up and produce the coming of the Kingdom (or 
Realm) of God in its fullness. Of course it was assumed that mainline, white 
Protestantism would serve as the preeminent midwife of such a fulfillment. Sage 


*Comell University’s International Gateway; The Mission of Comell University; 
http://www. international.comell.edu/overview/mission.asp [accessed February 28, 2008]. 


*Karl E. Johnson to Kenneth I. Clarke, Sr. Re: President (David) Skorton’s Visit (at 
Cornell United Religious Work Chaplains Meeting) and Invitation (to provide written suggestions to 
promote CURW’s work in presidential talks with Cornell alumni/ae), e-mail, March 5, 2008. 
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Chapel—while not necessarily representative of the cult of inevitable progress— 
nonetheless in its early manifestation was a symbol of a powerful if not ultimately 
triumphal mainline white Protestantism, a religious manifestation of modernity. 

The theological paradigm of inevitable progress was discredited by tragedies such 
as the sinking of the purportedly unsinkable Titanic in April 1912 and the Great War 
known as World War I, a global conflict of unprecedented historic proportions, giving 
rise to Neo-Orthodoxy as a theological response. Neo-orthodoxy critiqued the inherent 
and explicit hubris of the cult of inevitable progress, which did not take into sufficient 
consideration the human capacity for evil, the dynamics associated the will to power and 
the lust for power, and the need for divine redemptive intervention in human affairs. Neo- 
Orthodoxy served as a critique of modemity’s ultimate faith in human progress while 
supporting an informed faith in divine providence. 

Conversely, revisions in the current Sage Chapel worship service seek to facilitate 
its engagement of a contemporary postmodern, secular university and religiously diverse 
campus landscape. Karl E. Johnson, the researcher’s chaplain colleague previously 
mentioned, noted in correspondence with the researcher that “postmodemism has largely 
undercut” the narratives of faith in progress and faith in providence that once both 
infused higher education, in this instance, with a higher purpose. This change has left 
open the question “What is a university for?” or, for that matter, What is the purpose of a 
university chapel in a postmodern age? What follows will be a brief elucidation on 


postmodernism as it affects the Sage worship service. 


‘Ibid. 
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Postmodernism, according to Francois Lyotard, is “the state of ... culture 
following the transformations that, since the 19" century, have altered the game rules for 
science, literature, and the arts” > (the researcher would add religion to Lyotard’s list of 
areas where changes in ground rules have occurred). These transformations were 
essential to modernism and modernity. One aspect of postmodernism affecting, for 
example, worship service attendance at Sage Chapel is the emphasis on particularity, 
reflected in the tendency of students and others to affiliate with a particular faith 
community as opposed to the official University-backed expression of religion 
symbolized by Sage Chapel. 

The stress on particularity corresponds with the postmodem critique of master 
narratives or meta-narratives by postmodern thinkers such as Jacques Derrida, Jean- 
Francois Lyotard and Ludwig Wittgenstein. Master or meta-narratives are a modernist 
phenomenon that affirms there is an overarching, universal story or stories that explain 
historical reality, particularly “the progress and development that has given shape to the 
Western experience over the last several centuries.”° A meta-narrative, for example, is 
reflected in the belief that it was a given that the overarching story of American religion 
was that of white liberal, Anglo-Saxon, mainline Protestant Christianity. 

Postmodem thinkers have perceived master/meta-narratives as stories articulated 
to validate interpretations of the truth, so to speak, as truth is determined by the ruling 
class or power elite (in the historic case of Sage Chapel, white liberal, Anglo-Saxon, 

‘Francois Lyotard, The Postmodern Condition: A Report on Knowledge, Translated from the 


French by Geoff Bennington and Brian Massumi, Foreword by Frederic Jameson (Minneapolis, MN: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1984), xxiii. 


Roger Lundin, The Culture of Interpretation: Christian Faith and the Postmodern World (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Wm. B.Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1993), 4. 
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mainline Protestant Christianity). “Simplifying to the extreme, I define postmodern as 
incredulity toward metanarratives,”’ wrote Lyotard in 1984. Meta-narratives have been 
replaced, instead, by a focus on particular local contexts and a diversity of human 
experiences and diverse perspectives. 

The specificity and diversity in experience and points of view is reflected in the 
broad multifaith campus community currently fostered by CURW. It is illustrative of the 
manner in which the religious landscape on campus has dramatically changed since 1875, 
providing a wider array of worship and religious options. The changes reflect the 
differences between modernity and postmodemity. These changes are concurrent with 
the contrasting realities of a university chapel at Cornell that once was regularly filled to 
capacity to hear leading religious leaders and thinkers, mostly of mainline, white liberal 
Protestant variety, through the early 1970s, to one that over the last several years has 
averaged thirty to fifty attendees. How can the gap between the modernist origins of the 


Sage Chapel worship service and contemporary postmodern reality be bridged? 
Foundations for a Solution Regarding the Sage Chapel Worship Service 


In Fall 2005 the researcher, to gather feedback for the review of the chapel service 
and assess worship needs, convened two groups. These groups included students, faculty, 
staff, the director and members of the Sage Chapel Choir, the University organist 
(responsible for providing organists for the service), and the CUR W associate director. 
The meeting participants were asked to address two leading questions: (1) What is the 


mission of the Chapel in a postmodern age? And (2) What does it currently mean to 


‘Lyotard, The Postmodern Condition, xxiv. 
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provide a nonsectarian university worship, when the religious landscape giving rise to 
this worship in 1875 has dramatically changed? 

The Fall 2005 meetings led to the conclusion by the researcher that a more 
comprehensive assessment of the worship service was necessary. Hence, an external 
review of the Sage worship was scheduled for April 9-11, 2006 by the researcher. The 
overall findings of the external review, published in a December 2006 report, will be 
discussed in additional detail in Chapter Five. 

It should be clarified that the External Review report augments the work of the 
researcher for this project and is not a substitute for original research. Ultimately, the 
researcher used the report to forge fresh approaches to the problem presented by the Sage 
Chapel service. Another implement used by the researcher involved three student focus 
groups in Spring 2007 to assess student interests and needs regarding the university- 
sponsored worship service. This idea emerged after organizing a Sage Chapel Planning 
Group in December 2006, one of the recommendations of the External Review final 
report, to plan for a new Sage Chapel worship service. A third tool utilized by the 
researcher was the insertion of feedback forms in the printed programs for the new 


service in Fall 2007. 
Participants 


There were several groups of participants related to the reinvigoration efforts at the 
Chapel: professional colleagues who were part of the External Review team for the 
worship service; four sets of persons whom the External Review team interviewed; 


students who participated in three focus groups in Spring 2007; and worshippers and 
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others who provided feedback regarding the new Sage Chapel service implemented in the 


Fall of 2007. 


The External Review team of April 2006 was comprised of four university chaplains 


from fellow Ivy League institutions: 


i; 


Rev. Dr. Frederick J. Streets, then the Chaplain of Yale University, now Professor 
of Social Work, Yeshiva University, and chair of the review team 


Rev. William C. Gipson, then the University Chaplain and Special Assistant to 
the President, University of Pennsylvania (Penn); now Associate Vice Provost for 
Equity and Access at Penn 

Rev. Janet Cooper-Nelson, University Chaplain, Brown University 


Rev. Deborah K. Blanks, Associate Dean of Religious Life and the Chapel, 
Princeton University 


The review team’s work focused on the two questions originally shared with the groups 


convened in Fall 2005. The team met with four types of groups whose feedback was 


essential to determine the future trajectory of the worship service. The groups were 


categorized as: 


1. 


Worshippers/Participants: persons who regularly attend the weekly worship 
(students, staff, local community members), members of the Sage Chapel Choir 
and the choir director, Richard Riley. Mr. Riley has since left Cornell for a 
position in Vermont. The results from the review were shared with his successor, 
Irina Georgiva, acting director of the choir for 2006-07, Scott Tucker, professor of 
music and director of the Cornell Glee Club and Chorus, and Annette Richards, 
professor of music and university organist. Professors Tucker and Richards 
organized the music for the Chapel worship for 2007-08 as members of a 
planning group organized by the researcher for the new Chapel service. 


Nonparticipants: a random sampling of students who do not attend the worship 
and former attendees of the Sage service. 


Indirect Stakeholders: faculty, some of whom have attended and/or been featured 
speakers for the service, two vice provosts (who each have spoken at the Chapel 
service), a select group of CURW chaplains and the director emeritus of CURW. 
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4. Direct Stakeholders: Dean of Students Kent L. Hubbell (to whom the researcher 
reports) and Vice President for Student and Academic Services Susan H. Murphy 
(CURW is a department in her division), each of whom have spoken at and 
attended the service. 

The meetings between the team and the aforementioned individuals/groups 
occurred between Sunday April 9 and Tuesday morning April 11. A dinner meeting with 
the team on Saturday evening April 8 provided an on-site administrative briefing of the 
upcoming review and contextual considerations. The review team began its work in 
earnest during a breakfast meeting the next morning with Sage Chapel worshippers prior 
to the 11:00 A.M. worship service. The review culminated on Tuesday morning April 11 
with a breakfast meeting with Dean Hubbell and Vice President Murphy. 

The design of the review began with those who are most directly involved in the 
weekly worship service and ended with the administrators with whom the researcher 
works closely and who are positioned to inform, affirm, question and defend the 
recommendations of the review team and their implementation. After the review, the 
team began work on a document of over twenty pages in length, reporting their 
observations and making recommendations regarding the future of religious 
programming at Sage. The major recommendations made by the External Review team 
will be cited in the following chapter. Some of their recommendations were implemented 
as early as Fall 2006. Others were delayed until the beginning of the 2007-2008 academic 
year. Due to extenuating professional and personal circumstances affecting a key 
participant of the team, the report took eight months to complete. 

Another set of participants involves students from campus residential 
communities. The aforementioned focus groups were comprised of these students. They 


include those who reside in Cornell’s West Campus residences for upperclassmen/ 
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women, Alice Cook House and Carl Becker House. The researcher is a Fellow of Cook 
House and the associate director of CURW is a Fellow of Becker House. A third group 
was composed of African-American students who reside in other sectors of the campus 
but are not regular attendees of Sage Chapel. Additional participants provided verbal 
feedback in response to the new service. The last set of participants are worshippers who 
attended the new Sage Chapel worship service in the Fall of 2007 and responded to a 
questionnaire developed for the printed worship bulletins. The worshippers’ impressions 


of the new service will be recorded in these questionnaires. 


Treatment 


Toward the end of treating the problem, several recommendations made by the 
Review Team were pursued during the 2006-2007 academic year. A quarter-time position 
for a Sage Chapel Worship Coordinator was created from the funds of the Sage Chapel 
preachership endowment. The Coordinator works with the researcher and the Sage 
Chapel Planning Group to plan the schedule of speakers; follow up with contact of 
prospective speakers; promote and market the worship within the Cornell and Ithaca 
communities. Roberta Moudry, Ph.D., a part-time lecturer in Cornell’s College of 
Architecture, Art and Planning, was hired as coordinator. Roberta has brought 
considerable creativity, energy and resources to this role since her hiring in November 
2006. 

The Review Team also encouraged an aggressive marketing campaign for the 
Chapel service. To enhance publicity, a Sage Chapel Worship e-newsletter was created at 


the end of the Fall 2006 semester. This e-newsletter is sent out on the Monday prior to the 
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worship to numerous student and administrative listservs, administrators, staff, faculty 
and community members. It provides a synopsis of the upcoming week’s sermon, a photo 
and biographical information. Recognizing that a great deal of information is transmitted 
and received electronically, the newsletter emerged as a way to promote the service to the 
Cornell community. Other methods of marketing will be addressed further in Chapter 
Five. 

Additionally, a Sage Chapel Planning Group was convened in December 2006 to 
plan for the next year’s worship service and to place the worship within a large 
conceptual and marketing framework of what the chapel has to offer. This Planning 
Group, also recommended by the Review Team, consists of Dr. Moudry, Rev. Janet 
Shortall, CURW associate director, Carolyn Taber, CURW facilities coordinator; Rev. 
Dr. Douglas Green, pastor emeritus of Ithaca’s First Congregational Church, who serves 
as Sage Chapel consultant; Professor Tucker; and Professor Richards. In a series of half- 
day retreats and 90-minute breakfast meetings the group laid plans to hold a weekly 
afternoon worship service at 4:00 P.M., beginning Fall 2007. This afternoon worship 
service would replace the 11:00 A.M. service. 

Large cohorts of students have not been amenable to attending campus worship 
services on Sunday apart from local church or, in some cases, denominationally specific 
campus worship. Students have not heavily attended the Sage worship with any 
consistency since the early 1970s. Further, anecdotal evidence in the Spring of 2007 
suggested that current students might welcome an afternoon break from a rigorous 
schedule of studies at mid-afternoon. Plans were made to market the Sage event in a 


manner that appeals to their intellectual, spiritual and aesthetic interests. Of interest, in 
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relation to this afternoon experiment, will be the findings from the focus groups in Spring 
2007 as to the students’ favored worship start time. 

Efforts were made to cultivate partnerships with academic departments and other 
entities (e.g., the nearby Olin Library) to encourage participation from faculty, staff and 
administrators for the service, regardless of start time. The worship service is planned to 
convey the feel of a vespers-style event, with increased focus on music and variety of 
musical groups and accompaniment. This aspect will be coordinated by the Music 
Department. Emphasis was given to the concept and metaphor of light—an emphasis 
found in major world religions—through the use of candles. The spoken word will retain 
a central role, providing spiritual and intellectual heft and reinforcing the notion 
articulated in the aforementioned chapter that the service provides a forum for a public 
theology. A revised liturgy is intended to enhance the depth of the spirituality of the 
worship event. The trial run for this vespers-style worship service was implemented in 


the Spring 2007 semester and used as the format for that semester’s 11:00 A.M. service. 
Ministry Project Design 


The ministry project design is qualitative in nature. The researcher attempts to 
answer the fundamental question stated earlier, “What is the role of Sage Chapel at 
Cornell University in a postmodern age?” The effort to review the nonsectarian worship 
service at the Chapel by assessing the relevance of the religious programming of Cornell 
United Religious Work (CURW) is a step toward answering the research question. The 


prior sentence constitutes the problem statement of the researcher’s project. 
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Central to this assessment, based on trends in American higher education and 
contemporary American culture indicating a decline in mainline Protestantism, is this 
hypothesis: significant changes in this historic mainline Protestant-oriented Chapel 
service, €.g., start time, liturgy, programmatic themes, choice of speakers, worship 
participants, publicity and marketing, will generate increased weekly participation and 
interest from undergraduate and graduate students, faculty, staff, administrators, 
academic departments, affiliate ministries (Chaplaincies of CURW) and community 
constituencies. 

The researcher gathered data from student focus groups, written and verbal 
feedback from worship service attendees and Cornell faculty, staff and administrators 
regarding the new Chapel service format. Three documents previously referenced—a 
1971 memo from Jack Lewis, CUR Wdirector; the 1979 Sage Chapel Study Committee 
Report and the 2006 Sage Chapel External Review—provided the researcher critically 


important information. 
Data Collection: Methods and Techniques 


Verbatim feedback, documents, interviews, questionnaires and the researcher’s 
field notes are the means of data collection gathered at various stages of planning and 


implementation of the Sage Chapel project. 
Verbatim Feedback 


Typically, verbatim refers to the written notations/recollections by an interviewer 


of verbal information gathered from an individual or group of participants involved in a 
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one-on-one or group exercise. Verbatim in this case, however, accounts for verbal 
feedback/interaction received from those made aware of the new Sage worship service 
format through several means. These means include media reports (campus and local 
newspaper articles based on media contacts made by the researcher), a presentation made 
by the researcher within the Division of Student and Academic Services (of which 
Comell United Religious Work [CURW], the official sponsor of the Sage worship 
service, is a member department) and attendees at the weekly worship services. The 
substance of the verbatim feedback will be discussed in the Data Analysis section of the 


next chapter. 


Found Documents 


Three reports, two historic and one contemporary, reflect found documents 
relevant to the project’s implementation. The two historic documents provide a 
framework for comprehending and contextualizing the current effort to revitalize the 
Sage service, spurred on in particular by the contemporary document. What follows is an 
explication of these documents and their relevance to this project. 

There is a February 4, 1971 memo titled Comment by W. Jack Lewis on Cornell 
Faculty Senate Subcommittee on Religious Affairs Hearing on “The future of Sage 
Chapel Services and the appropriate use of the Dean Sage Sermon Fund.” This 
document was cited in the Historical Foundations section of the prior chapter and is 
worth noting again in detail. The memo was written by the then-director of CURW to 


discuss proposed changes in the use of the endowment that funded the weekly worship 
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service and, hence, a transition from a weekly worship to a weekly lecture series focused 
on religion and ethics. 

Lewis intended to bring eminent persons as guests of Cornell to provide 
discourses in religion and ethics. Lewis grasped the changing campus religious scene 
nearly four decades ago that was evolving from Anglo-Saxon Protestant dominance to a 
greater religious diversity and pluralism, leading him to propose significant worship 
service changes. It is an increased diversity and pluralism that has grown exponentially 
since 1971 that provide context for the current Sage service. 

Lewis’ intent in 1971 was to create greater inclusion for members of the Comell 
and Ithaca communities, Christians, those of other faiths or of no faith, unable to attend 
the 11:00 A.M. Sunday service because of both time and Protestant-style liturgy. The 
intent was to create in place of the service the Dean Sage Lectures, named for the 
benefactor who endowed the Sage Chapel preachership to cover expenses for guest 
speakers, to be scheduled on Sunday afternoons or a weekday evening at either the 
Chapel or other campus locations.* 

In the effort to honor the endowment’s intention to utilize the Chapel for worship 
services, options would be considered for an ecumenical protestant service to be held on 
Sundays. The CURW core staff, represented by Lewis and his assistant director, would 
not have directly administered this service every Sunday but CURW affiliate staff— 
Chaplains—would share responsibility. As previously stated, available CURW 
documents do not indicate whether the Dean Sage lectures ever occurred. What is clear 

8w. Jack Lewis, Comment by W. Jack Lewis on Cornell Faculty Senate Subcommittee on 


Religious Affairs Hearing on “The future of Sage Chapel Services and the appropriate use of the Dean 
Sage Sermon Fund,” February 4, 1971 (Ithaca, NY: Cornell United Religious Work), 1-2. 
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from the historical record and anecdotes shared by Lewis with the researcher before 
Lewis’ death on June 15, 2002—three years before the researcher began work on the 
current Sage Chapel project—is that the worship services were renamed interfaith 
convocations around this same time period. Leadership of these services was shared 
between Lewis and the Chaplains of CURW. The liturgical arrangement between Lewis 
and the Chaplains for the service was relatively short-lived and leadership of the service 
again became the singular responsibility of Lewis and his assistant director sometime in 
the early/mid-1970s. 

The new Sage service hews to the spirit of Lewis’ intention for the Sage 
Lectures. The service attempts to tap into the religiously diverse wellspring operative on 
campus and reflective in CURW’s 26 affiliate chaplaincies. It also seeks to appeal to 
those persons not religiously affiliated but who may be drawn to an initiative seeking to 
bring together the spiritual and humanistic concerns of the institution in a campus 
location, as the new Sage Chapel motto states, “Where spirit and intellect meet.” Further, 
the service, as previously mentioned, begins at a time that allows persons attending local 
congregations in the morning to attend. 

A second historical document, the 1979 Sage Chapel Study Committee report, 
seems to be an amendment to and embellishment upon aspects of the 1971 memo. Again, 
this study committee was established by Lewis; however, it should be noted that the 
Chapel service in 1979 was experiencing precipitous decline in ways not yet evident in 
1971, when the primary focus was to make the service relevant to the campus and 


societal changes resulting from the tumultuous 1960s and early 70s. 
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To recap, the 1979 committee was charged “to evaluate the current program, 
structure, funding and effectiveness of Sage Chapel and to make recommendations as to 
its future.”® As in 1971, the desire was for the Chapel worship to address and reflect the 
multifaith reality of campus and community life while also acknowledging the reality of a 
secular campus. The details of this 1979 study are addressed in Chapter Three. 

The 1979 report influenced or is concomitant with several initiatives undertaken 
in the current Chapel project: the effort to reflect the contemporary campus interfaith 
reality while acknowledging the secular context of University life; defining the purpose 
and role of the chapel; a primary reliance on local speakers, with occasional off-campus 
guests; and the creation of an advisory council and Sage Chapel worship coordinator 
position. Contemporary initiatives regarding the Chapel service that correspond with the 
recommendations of the 1979 report, however, are largely a response to the 2006 external 
review of the Sage Chapel worship. 

The 2006 External Review Report constitutes the third found document. The 
External Review Team interviewed key stakeholders related to the Sage Chapel service in 
April of that year and made a series of recommendations. The team’s core 
recommendations were to maintain the 11:00 A.M. worship service; that the service 
continue to be administered by the leadership of CURW; that personnel deployment, 
including prospective new hires, in CURW be calibrated in direct relation to the duties 


and assignments for the pastoral, musical, and administrative requirements of the service; 


°Report of the Sage Chapel Study Committee Presented to the Board of Cornell United Religious 
Work, December 5, 1979, 1. 
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that a liturgy committee be established; and to continue the long, successful and 
distinctive speaker/preacher tradition of eminent divines.'° 

As suggested, the researcher continued the implementation of the 11:00 A.M. 
worship service during the academic year of 2006-07. However, it was clear by the end 
of the Fall 2006 term that the well-intended suggestion of the Review Team to maintain 
the service at the existing time had become an increasingly untenable proposition. 
Campus and local community interest waned and the quality of the music provided by the 
Sage Chapel Choir was in decline. Musical quality was also compromised by decreasing 
numbers of quality singers. 

In December 2006 the researcher proposed radical changes for the Sage Chapel 
worship for the Fall 2007 term. The proposal involved a change in start time, from 11 
A.M. to 4 P.M., a new liturgy and focus on a different theme each month. Instead of a 
preponderance of guest speakers outside of Cornell, most of the speakers would be drawn 
from Corneil’s distinguished faculty. Additionally, a monthly Africana worship service, 
drawing from the diverse religious and cultural traditions of the African diaspora, would 
be developed. Further, the Sage Chapel Choir would be placed on hiatus for the 2007- 
2008 academic year and replaced by a variety of campus musical groups, occasional off- 
campus musicians and individual musicians. 

This proposal was presented by the researcher to critical administrative 
stakeholders in the Sage service: the Dean of Students, the Vice President for Student and 
Academic Services, the Department of Music Chair, and the University Organist, who 
provided organists for the service. 


“Frederick Streets, et. al., External Review Committee Report on Sage Chapel, Cornell University 
(December 13, 2006), 5. 
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Other recommendations from the External Review Team have been implemented 
or are in process of implementation. These include the expansion of the liturgy committee 
idea into the creation of a Sage Chapel Planning Group; the effort to integrate the service 
into the larger University initiative to promote the humanities and arts at Cornell, a 
priority of current Cornell President David J. Skorton; the pursuit of an aggressive 
marketing campaign; highlighting the variety of events occurring at the Chapel in the 
effort to promote its role in University life; and an electronic newsletter promoting the 


weekly service and other activities occurring during the week at the Chapel. 
Interviews 


During the spring semester of 2007 the researcher convened three focus groups of 
students. Two of these groups, interracial but mostly white students, lived in the 
residential houses of Cornell’s West Campus. On West Campus there is an intentional, 
University-supported focus on fostering living and learning communities aimed at 
reinventing a campus sector long dominated by Cornell’s large Greek-letter organization 
system, comprised largely of white students. The third group was comprised of African- 
American students who were not regular attendees at the Sage Chapel services. These 
group interviews elicited an interesting exchange of ideas and perceptions by students 


that will be discussed in the next chapter in the section on data analysis. 
Questionnaires 


Two sets of questionnaires have been developed to secure feedback. The first of these 


was developed for use with the focus groups, used to start and sustain conversation. 
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The second feedback instrument is in the form of a short questionnaire inserted into the 
printed worship service bulletins during Fall 2007 to secure feedback from worshippers. 
The attractive new logo for the Sage Chapel services on the questionnaire, developed in 
order to create “brand” recognition for the Chapel, was developed by Ithaca, NY graphic 
designer Jane MacDonald. The logo is located at the top of this page on the questionnaire 
along with the Chapel’s new motto, Where Spirit and Intellect Meet. 

The genesis of this motto can be traced to a conversation during the researcher’s 
candidacy review at United Theological Seminary in March 2007 with United 
Theological Seminary Professor Kendall McCabe and Dr. Howard Anderson, Mentor for 
the researcher’s peer group. The researcher is also indebted to Marin Clarkberg, 
Associate Director of Institutional Research at Cornell, for her input in structuring the 
focus group questions and the feedback form. Samples of these questionnaires are found 
in Appendix C and Appendix D of this dissertation. Commentary about the data gathered 
from the focus groups and from worshippers in the Fall of 2007 will be discussed in the 


next chapter under Data Analysis. 
Researcher’s Field Notes 


The researcher has kept notes from two of the three focus groups conducted with 
students. These notes detail student responses to the questions cited in the section above. 
Notes have also been taken related to the planning and implementation of the new Sage 
Chapel service. These include information from the Sage Chapel Planning Group he has 
convened since December 2006 for these purposes. The focus group notes, more 


pertinent to data analysis, are included in Appendix E. 
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As stated above in the verbatim subsection, the researcher has relied on verbal 
feedback from interlocutors who have responded to the news about or experience of the 
new service. The next chapter begins with an analysis of the data derived from student 
focus groups during the planning of the new service and subsequent findings from verbal 
and written feedback and the researcher’s observations per the implementation of this 


service. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 
Data Analysis 


Three themes emerged from an analysis of the data provided by three student 
focus groups in the semester prior to the launch of the new service (Spring 2007); 
attendees at the new worship service in Fall 2007; and those attending a public 
presentation given by the researcher to announce the new service, also during Fall 2007. 
The themes reflect an overwhelmingly positive response to the service, that the speaker, 
the theme or focus of the service or the novelty of the 4:00 P.M. worship event drew 
people and the students interviewed indicated affinity toward sectarian services instead of 
a nonsectarian worship event such as Sage. Feedback came in the form of notes from the 
focus groups with students, verbal responses from worshippers and attendees at the 
public presentations and feedback forms inserted in the worship bulletins in the second 


half of the fall semester 2007. 
Overwhelmingly Positive Response 


Verbal feedback indicates overwhelmingly a very positive response to the new 
Sage Chapel service. This form of verbatim has reflected both general responses as well 
as specific impressions of individual worship services. Susan H. Murphy, Vice President 


for Student and Academic Services at Cornell, commended the service as a bold 
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undertaking as a departure from the traditional 11:00 A.M. time and format following the 
researcher’s presentation about the new service to staff in the division on September 10, 
2007. The choice to pursue a different theme each month (e.g., Faith and Reason in 
September 2007, All of Creation for October, Hearing the Word as November’s 
emphasis) has been affirmed consistently. Expressed appreciation for the quality of the 
service—liturgy, speakers, prayers and music—has been consistent. A buzz, to use the 
contemporary colloquialism, has been generated about the service that is unprecedented 
in the researcher’s tenure at Cornell. 

The response to the new Sage service is comparable to some degree to Yale’s 
reception of a new worship service at its Chapel in 2005, which, as was Cornell’s case, 
inaugurated after an external review process. The literature review of Chapter Two, 
drawing on documents written by the leadership of the Yale Chaplain’s office,' discusses 
the transition in Yale’s service. The service evolved from one that was also hosted by the 
resident United Church of Christ congregation at Battell Chapel—which the Yale 
Chaplain also served as pastor—to a nonsectarian Christian service that invited broad 
participation from the campus and surrounding community to meet contemporary 
religious and spiritual needs. In Yale’s instance, attendance increased significantly, 
student participation grew and the partnership with the academic side of Yale (the Yale 
Institute of Sacred Music and Yale Divinity School) was strengthened, leading to 
liturgical renewal. More will be said about the parallels and differences between the Yale 


and Cornell chapel service renewal efforts in the following section. 


‘Martha C. Highsmith, 2005, “Instituting Change in the Spiritual Make-up of Yale University,” 
Spirituality in Higher Education Newsletter 2, Issue 3, July; 
http://spirituality.ucla.edu/newsletter/past/V olume%202/7/2.html [accessed April 15-30, 2006]. 
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Of note is a recurrent citation from written and verbal respondents at Cornell: the 
4:00 PM service does not compete with local morning worship services of Ithaca 
congregations or the several Sunday morning/early afternoon services led by CURW 
Chaplaincies. Several attendees have spoken to the researcher with positive commentary 
about the service and encouraging the researcher to “stick with it, it will grow.”” Others 
said the service was in an early stage of development and it would take time to catch the 
attention of the campus and community. 

This commentary has been helpful, as attendance in Fall 2007 has averaged 40-45 
persons (not the boost in attendance enjoyed at Yale’s Battell Chapel, cited above). This 
average is an improvement over last year’s numbers (30-40), numbers which began to 
gradually improve near the end of the Spring 2007 term. Attendance declined 
considerably for the last three services of Fall 2007, through November 18. Partial 
explanations for the attendance lull include workloads for students in what may be the 
most academically demanding of the eight Ivy League institutions; the difficulty in 
finding parking near the Chapel for community members and Cornell employees on late 
Sunday afternoons; the looming lead-up to the Thanksgiving holiday, when students 
began a gradual exodus from campus several days prior; and the stressors that accompany 
the inexorable movement toward finals in December. 

Several services in Fall 2007, however, enjoyed exemplary attendance. The 
October 14 service, following Fall Break (when no services are held) was an effort jointly 
sponsored by First Presbyterian Church of Ithaca and the Protestant Cooperative Ministry 
(PCM), an ecumenical chaplaincy of CURW. Over 200 persons came to hear renowned 


2Professor Nick Salvatore, Industrial and Labor Relations (a Sage Chapel speaker on September 9, 
2007), comments to the researcher following a service on September 16, 2007. 
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biblical scholar Marcus Borg, who had spoken at events the previous Friday and Saturday 
for the co-sponsoring institutions. In attendance were many people affiliated with First 
Presbyterian and PCM, who seemed not to get enough of the compelling personality and 


message of Professor Borg. 
Attendance Related to Speakers, Themes, Novelty 


Many persons, in verbal and written feedback, clearly stated that they came to the 
Chapel on October 14 to hear Borg. This trend relates to the manner in which some 
feedback has reflected a speaker-driven or theme-driven attraction to a particular service. 
Beyond any general appeal to the new thing occurring at the Chapel many persons are 
also drawn by a specific set of interests. 

The week following the Borg service serves as a case in point. The monthly 
Africana worship service at the Chapel, billed as drawing from the deep well of cultural 
diversity, experience, struggle, hope and spirituality of African-descended peoples, drew 
over 100 persons to hear popular Ithaca-based musician and activist Samite of Uganda. 
Samite spoke, sang and played several instruments while also providing a video montage 
of the children of his native east Africa, highlighting their resilience, hope and 
forgiveness amidst trying social, political and environmental circumstances. 

A number of the worshippers were persons who had never attended a service at 
the Chapel in the seven-year tenure of the researcher at Cornell but came to hear Samite’s 
words and music. Again, the verbal feedback from participants was positive. Several 
people spoke of having heard of the new service and were pleased about the changes 


made. 
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Another example of attraction to a theme or focus-driven service relates to the 
second service of the semester. This service was held on Labor Day weekend, when an 
emphasis on labor justice was highlighted—of interest in a community of numerous 
activists, one where locals in the Op-Ed section of the Jthaca Journal vigorously debate 
social issues. A professor in Cornell’s School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Risa 
Lieberwitz, was the speaker that day and the Burns Sisters, a popular local performance 
group whose family has long intertwined faith, music and social justice, provided music. 
Also, the Tomkins County Living Wage Coalition provided literature at a table to 
promote their efforts to achieve labor justice. 

This service attracted several local activists involved in addressing inequity in 
hiring practices, educational outcomes and racism in the Ithaca City School District. This 
was another instance in which many of these attendees had never attended Chapel 
services in the seven years the researcher has been at Cornell. Later, some of these 
activists, known to the researcher as colleagues in the struggle for educational equity in 
the school district, commented how much they enjoyed the new worship and its emphasis 
on labor justice. 

The phenomenon of specific interests driving attendance is not new in a Chapel 
which has relied from its inception on guest speakers—eminent divines—instead of a 
pulpit filled primarily by the University’s religious leadership (i.e., director and associate 
director of CURW). What is new is the nature of the interests that attract audiences on a 
given Sunday and elicit the type of verbal responses heard by the researcher. Themes 
such as faith and reason (the overall August/September emphasis) were compelling for a 


number of persons. One graduate student was so taken by the faith and reason service he 
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attended that he has continued to attend regularly and has become a valuable volunteer in 
the effort to promote the service to students. 

The interest in speakers and themes is similar to what has occurred with the 
reinvigorated services at Battell Chapel at Yale, again cited in the literature review of 
Phase Two. In fact, the thematic approach for Sage Chapel was inspired by Yale’s 
thematic efforts, particularly its Great Speakers series that included retired South African 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu and former U.S. President and Yale Law School alumnus Bill 
Clinton and a series in which popular Yale faculty spoke confessionally about their faith. 
The researcher drew from the example of Yale faculty participation in the effort to 
include larger numbers of Cornell faculty as speakers at the afternoon service. 

Novelty, the newness of the service itself, also drew people, as was the instance 
with the first of the 4:00 P.M. services. The first service of the Fall semester enjoyed the 
benefit of a media blitz through significant coverage in the campus faculty/staff organ, 
The Cornell Chronicle, and the local daily, The Ithaca Journal, several days hitherto. The 
researcher worked with Cormell News Service to create the article published in the 
Chronicle, which was also sent to regional media outlets in the form of a press release. 
Approximately 80 persons were in attendance, the best showing for an opening worship 
service since the researcher’s first service as CURW Director in August 2001. An article 
in the student newspaper, The Cornell Daily Sun, published after the first service, was 
helpful as well. In fact, the student journalist who wrote the Sun article has herself 


attended several services during the fall, bringing friends with her. 
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Student Interests More Sectarian than Nonsectarian 


The challenge to encourage attendance beyond particularly compelling speakers 
or themes is related to the desire to elicit stronger student participation. Based on 
feedback derived from student focus groups conducted by the researcher at Carl Becker 
House and Alice Cook House (student living and learning communities) and Appel 
Commons, students expressed greater interest in sectarian services as opposed to the 
nonsectarian service provided by CURW. One student, among a group of African- 
American students interviewed in April 2007, implied one dimension of sectarian 
sentiment in saying the Sage service was “watered down” with no mention of the name of 
Jesus. God, in his view, was framed in the service as “an abstract being” in the effort to 
avoid offense or “to keep it (the service) P.C.” (politically correct; parentheses added). As 
a result, he stated, there was a “guarded expression of biblical knowledge”? that gave the 
service the feel of a religious studies class. In effect, these comments symbolize the 
predominant Christian orientation of many African-American religious students on the 
campus and a desire for a service that is more explicitly Christian. The student had not 
been in attendance at worship when guest speakers spoke in concrete terms about the 
meaning of Christian faith with deep conviction. 

Another student in the same group said it would be a challenge for black students 
in the early stages of Christian faith development to attend the Sage service. While those 
students could be engaged from an intellectual standpoint it was felt they could not be 
reached spiritually. One student articulated the spiritual sentiments of his peers regarding 


Sage’s openness to speakers of other faiths in blunt terms: “To go to a service in which 


>Focus Groups with students at Appel Commons, April 26, 2007. 
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another person of another faith is speaking is (to sin) against their faith." 

These responses from African-American students are not surprising, as black 
students have never attended the Chapel in significant numbers apart from specific 
African-American guest speakers (again, the motif of speaker-driven attendance is 
operative) and/or participation of campus gospel choirs and sacred dance groups. These 
comments also reflect the varied perceptions of what actually occurs at Sage on Sundays. 

Sectarian identification, regardless of the ethnic background of students, provides 
some additional insight as to why the Sage service has not attracted large numbers of 
students. It must be reiterated here that this attendance pattern can be traced as far back as 
the early 1970s. In a measure the trend toward sectarianism is unremarkable, as it is 
reflective of the realities of the current postmodern age in which the emphasis on 
particularity that lends itself, for example, to identification with a particular interest, 
group or entity (i.¢., a sectarian affiliation) is increasingly commonplace. Particularity, it 
could be argued, may well have been present as long as the Chapel has been in existence 
but submerged under the dominant mainline Protestant construct of an earlier day.’ The 
discussion of postmodernism and its relation to the experience of Sage Chapel was 
addressed in the previous chapter. 

The Cornell students interviewed did exhibit interest in religious traditions outside 
of their own; yet they seemed more interested in attending the specific worship services 
of a different tradition. They seemed less sanguine about a nonsectarian service featuring 


speakers of various faiths or philosophies of life such as the Sage service. One student 


“Ibid. 
*Professor Robert L. Harris, Jr., Africana Studies, comment to the researcher, March 2008. 
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said he enjoyed attending the service of another tradition in which he was a guest, being 
present less as a participant but as more of an observer. He exhibited concern that a 
nonsectarian service such as the Sage event would blur the distance between observer 
and participant. Other students in this session agreed with this sentiment.® 

An afterthought about these comments by the researcher leads to consideration 
about the manner in which these students perceived their relationship to religious 
environments, as participants or observers. Their comments in this regard may have 
been the best verbal expression of their experience as persons who were not members of 
a particular faith community, thereby signifying a degree of spiritual or emotional 
distance from the experience. Perhaps the participant/observer nomenclature should have 
been unpacked in the focus group; maybe the researcher could have seized an opportunity 
to seize upon a teachable moment. 

There were expressions of openness by students, particularly in the Carl Becker 
House and Appel Commons focus groups, to discuss how one can be supportive of 
religious pluralism while also holding strong personal beliefs rooted in a particular faith 
experience. One student said that students “should be challenged and willing to listen to 
persons of other faiths.”’ Many of the students interviewed, however, seemed unaware 
that for years the Chapel service has been a place where participants have been 
encouraged to live in creative dialectical tension between the beliefs of their traditions 


and the reality of a diverse religious landscape.* 


“Focus Group with students at Carl Becker House, May 7, 2007. 
"Focus Group with students at Appel Commons, April 26, 2007. 
*Focus Group with students at Alice Cook House, March 27, 2007. 
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It must also be said that most of the students interviewed were involved in 
specific faith communities or grew up in a specific faith tradition (e.g., Episcopal, Roman 
Catholic, Jewish, Baptist, Korean Buddhist, Muslim, Evangelical, Mainline or 
Pentecostal Christian). In many instances their perceptions of what Sage Chapel is 
reflects widely divergent views. “Am I going to church or am I going to another type of 
experience?” ® said one respondent about the Chapel. Sage is perceived as being either a 
Christian church because of its exterior architecture and interior Protestant iconography 
and hence not a place for persons outside that tradition. Others stated the Chapel felt 
“Catholic;”"” this interesting assessment has been borne out in other ways, as the Cornell 
Catholic Community, a CURW Chaplaincy, has found recently that their two most 
heavily-attended masses on Sundays (10:30 A.M., now that the service led by the 
researcher has moved to 4:00 P.M., and 9:30 P.M.) are those held at Sage. Students from 
this community report that they like the masses in the Chapel because “‘it feels like a 
church,”"! comparable to those in which they grew up. 

Yet what comfortably feels like a church for some engenders obstacles for others. 
Feedback from Muslim and Jewish students indicates that the Chapel is not a comfortable 
place. This may in part explain the low numbers, even from Muslim community 
members, at the service featuring a Muslim professor from Ithaca College, Dr Asma 
Barlas, in November 2007 despite efforts to promote the service in which she spoke to 


the Muslim campus community. Irrespective of the researcher and his department’s 


*Ibid. 
"Focus Group with students at Carl Becker House, May 7, 2007. 


"Notes from meetings with Father Dan McMullin, director, Comell Catholic Community, and 
Rev. Janet Shortall, associate director, Cornell United Religious Work, October 2007. 
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efforts to create an inclusive environment, the Chapel may not be a significant draw for 
those student populations. The researcher’s experience with the Chapel service since 


2001 seems to bear out such observations. 
Summary of the Results 


The aim of the research is fourfold: 


1. To test the hypothesis that significant changes in the Chapel service, improved 
academic ties and aggressive publicity would engender increased interest 


2. To determine how students make decisions in choosing religious services in 
general 


3. To solicit student perceptions of Sage Chapel in particular 
4. To ascertain from a broad grouping of attendees (faculty, staff, administrators, 
students, local townspeople) impressions about the new Sage Chapel worship 
service 
As a result, the researcher, in concert with the Sage Chapel Planning Group, will be able 
to continue to implement suggestions, make improvisations and improvements in the 


service, tailoring it to fit the needs of a niche market that find such a service appealing. 


What follows are conclusions from the researcher’s investigation. 
Borrow from Other Institutional Models Judiciously 


As stated earlier, the researcher’s development of the Sage Chapel project was 
influenced by the external review and transformation of Yale’s Battell Chapel worship 
service, an initiative detailed in greater length in the Chapter Two literature review. The 


tesearcher’s scheduling of an external review, use of themes, greater inclusion of faculty 
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speakers and strengthened ties with the academic (i-e., faculty-dominated) sector of 
university life for the Sage service were inspired by the Yale example. 

Yale has enjoyed a renaissance in its weekly worship. Cornell, on the other hand, 
has only experienced a partial renewal, which indicates that the researcher’s hypothesis 
has only been partially successful. Yale’s attendance swelled to 200, more than double its 
numbers prior to Fall 2005 when the changes to its service went into effect. Sage Chapel 
has only experienced a slight upturn in average attendance. Can this differential in the 
experience of the two chapels be attributed to the fact that half of Cornell’s 
undergraduates live off campus? The changes have nonetheless generated interest that 
may pay off in the future. 

The researcher, while borrowing from the Yale model, is also cognizant of the 
differences in the cultures of the two institutions, which requires a judicious application 
of aspects of the Yale model at Cornell. The differences in institutional culture were cited 
in Chapter Two and made clear in that chapter via the researcher’s assessment of 
Preaching in the New Millennium: Celebrating the Tercentennial of Yale University, a 
volume of sermons preached at Battell Chapel edited by former Yale Chaplain Frederick 
J. Streets. The researcher’s contrast in institutional cultures from Chapter Two, Page 59, 
is reprinted below. 

Preaching in the New Millennium is helpful in that it highlights 

the contrast between Battell Chapel and Sage Chapel: a chapel that 

served at that time as the site of a denominational church versus a 

nonsectarian Chapel; an institution chartered initially to “educate 

youth for ‘Publick employment both in Church and Civil State”! 


as opposed to a university which charter established it as nonsect- 
arian; a Chapel that, after ending its affiliation with the United 


“Frederick J. Streets, ed. Preaching in the New Millennium: Celebrating the Tercentennial of Yale 
University (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2005), 12, 3. 
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Church of Christ, is intentionally Christian contradistinguished with 

one that does not host a specifically Christian worship. Reading this 

book helped establish in bold relief the specific history and theology 

of Sage Chapel as related to that of Yale. 

This passage from the literature review is cited because the influence of Yale’s 
historical roots as a sectarian institution created for the education of clergy yet resonates 
within its campus culture in ways that are not operative at Cornell. This influence is 
reflected in its nonsectarian but intentionally Christian worship as opposed to the current 
nonsectarian worship that is not specifically Christian at Cornell. Further, its 
considerably smaller undergraduate student population (over 5,000 as opposed to 13,000- 
plus at Comell; each school has over 6,000 graduate students) is an important factor to be 
considered in terms of the impact of religious life on the campus. Hence it is wise not to 


expect to garner the same positive results Yale has experienced at Cornell while 


borrowing judiciously from the Yale model. 
Clear, Consistent Communication 


The overall feedback, particularly from students, reinforces the need for the 
researcher to communicate more effectively to the student population what occurs on 
Sundays at the Chapel in the effort to meet the needs of a postmodern 21" century 
generation. Several students said that they were unaware of what the Sunday worship has 
to offer. On the one hand, this can be expected on a campus of 19,000-plus students 
amidst hundreds of programs and activities that beckon for their attention alongside their 
primary and significant academic obligations and where the religio-cultural dynamic that 
drew large numbers of them to the Chapel prior to the 1970s no longer exists. On the 


other hand, in light of that stated fact the researcher needs to communicate clearly, 
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consistently and capaciously that the Chapel is welcome to all who choose to come while 
honestly reckoning with the reality that the Chapel will never resonate in significant ways 
for many members of certain communities, as stated above. 

More specifically, students need to know that the Sage service hosts speakers who 
have at times spoken confessionally from their respective faith traditions but, in keeping 
with the protocols of a university chapel service, do not attempt to persuade others to be 
members of their faith community. At the same time, it is also necessary to stress how the 
Chapel challenges students to stretch beyond their comfort zones to hear speakers of 
different faiths, as cited above in the Appel Commons focus group with black students, 
and those who grapple with compelling ideas if not articulating a specific faith 
perspective. Further elaboration on expanding the boundaries of students will be 
addressed in the section below where the sectarianism of Cornell students is contrasted 
with the openness of students to nonsectarianism in national research findings. 

Clearly defining for students what occurs in the Sage service may also help 
elucidate or nullify student perceptions about being participants or observers cited in the 
data analysis. Students should know that the Chapel encourages individuals to live by and 
express their convictions in a world where people hold other sets of faith convictions (or 
none). The Chapel’s offerings also provide an opportunity for discourse as to how one 
interprets religious and social experiences in which one finds oneself as the other, when 
one has to engage a different normative reality (e.g., a Christian who attends a Sage 
service in which a Jew speaks). Put another way, the Chapel experience may be 


understood as a place that fosters diversity writ large and encourages pluralism. Further, 
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the service challenges all that attend to reflect on the abiding experiences’ of their faith 
journey yet be receptive to the prospect that the manner in which they experience, 
interpret and describe faith may change. Additionally, it can be stated that continuity— 
abiding experiences—and change—of interpretive, descriptive categories—are part of the 
Journey of faith that the Chapel affirms and invites them to undertake when they attend 
the service. 

The researcher must explore ways to communicate to the broader campus what 
Chapel attendees know: they are invited to participate in a journey. As stated on the back 
of the printed programs for the service the Chapel is touted as “a spiritual, artistic, ethical 
exploration at an intersection of humanities and science where diverse people and ideas 
converse. It is a place where students can reflect on their academic/personal growth at 
Cornell and upon the future. It is a place where we draw upon the ancient and modern 


religions, all—replete with journey motifs. More than a chapel, Sage is a journey, an 


wilt 


The use of journey in the printed program seeks to capitalize on student sentiment 


adventure. 


validated by researchers who have studied the practice of religion by students: student 
self-descriptions of themselves as spiritual as opposed to religious connote the idea of a 
quest, a journey, something not yet completed. The authors note that for contemporary 
college students “religion” and “religious,” as distinguished from spirituality, “signified 


something completed, fixed, handed down.” A campus Chaplain interviewed during the 


“Robert Moats Miller, Harry Emerson Fosdick: Preacher, Pastor, Prophet (New York, NY: 
Oxford University Press, 1985), 40-41. 


Sage Chapel Vesper Service Bulletin, back cover, written by Rev. Dr. Douglas J. Green, a 
member of the Sage Chapel Planning Group. 
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researching of Religion on Campus stated, “Religion means, literally, to bind. Although 
those of us in the professional religious business see this binding as ultimately freeing, 
binding of any kind is antithetical to the late-adolescent project. It’s a time of questioning 
and stepping back.”!5 

Additionally, in the first invitation/call to worship used each week at the 
beginning of the service, persons of diverse faiths, philosophies of life and those of no 
faith are invited as participants, reinforced by the verbal affirmation the Chapel is 
welcome to all who choose to come." In these ways the current initiative at Sage is 
reflective of the intentions outlined over three and a half decades ago by Jack Lewis in 
his 1971 memo. 

Commentary given by the African-American students interviewed at Appel 
Commons suggested that one way to create a sense of welcome for black students is to 
work closely with the Africana Studies and Research Center, Ujamaa Residential College 
and the Multicultural Living Unit (MCLU)—the latter two are among several program 
houses at Cornell which students self-select to live, based on cultural identity, interest or 
major (such as music)—to elicit support and conversation about the monthly Africana 
worship service. The students also encouraged marketing to first-year students, who do 
not have set study and extracurricular routines as do upperclassmen/women that may be 
difficult to change in order to accommodate the service in their schedules. Relationships 
with residential hall directors (RHDs) and residential advisors (RAs) in Ujamaa and 


MCLU are essential to this communication effort. As regards broader communications 


Conrad Cherry, Betty DeBerg and Amanda Porterfield, Religion on Campus: What Religion 
Really Means to Today’s College Students (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 2001), 
275-276. 


‘<The First Invitation, Sage Chapel Vespers Service (Fall 2007). 
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efforts, one important place to directly gauge student opinion of the actual experience of 
the service, apart from the surveys placed in the printed programs each Sunday, is among 
the various student singing groups that provide music for the service. These 


communication initiatives will be pursued in the spring semester 2008. 
Contrast in Comel] Student Sectarianism and National Student Trends 


The findings of sectarian leanings among Cornell students interviewed by the 
researcher contrasts with data regarding broad national trends derived from student 
development research and research by religious studies scholars regarding the practice of 
religion on campus. This data was also discussed previously in Chapter Two of this 
volume and is reiterated and expanded upon in what follows. The data addressing 
national trends to be discussed below does not necessarily negate the researcher’s 
findings at Cornell but suggest that there are at least two trajectories operative among 
students as relates to their approach to things religious. 

This data indicates that seismic shifts in American culture and society'’ have 
occurred in recent years with direct implications for student religious practice. The 
renowned student development specialist Arthur Levine highlighted these shifts in a 
message delivered at Sage Chapel in October 2006. What follows is primarily a 
paraphrase of Levine’s summary of these seismic shifts: the pervasive collapse of nuclear 
families; the testimony of many young adults that they have never witnessed a successful 
romantic relationship among older adults; distrust of social institutions such as 


government and churches, regardless of one’s ideological leanings; the sense among 


"Cherry, et. al., 276. 
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young people that they are the inheritors of massive social and political problems from 
their parents’ generation that they cannot ignore; “the launching of lone individuals into 
cyberspace by way of their computers;” and an all-encompassing consumer culture 
offering an endless stream of products—have influenced and fed the wandering, seeker 
spirituality of students who choose among many religious options.'* Such options could 
include, hypothetically, a service such as that held at Sage. 

A given congregation or religious institution—including a university Chapel such 
as Sage—is thus understood as a supplier of spiritual goods and services," given the 
broader socio-cultural, market values-driven perspective. In addition, as boundaries of 
distance, time and space are transcended via information technology and popular culture, 
leading to experience grasped in moments,”° a bricolating of spirituality can be one of 
many end results. 

Bricolage, as regards student religious development, reflects how the popular 
culture of students brings together diverse religious symbols and images, forever 
recombining and forming new spiritualities. Bricolage informs the way in which students 
construct a spirituality that transcends boundaries of denomination, religious tradition and 
organizational identity.”' 

Additional exploration may suggest that even students with sectarian leanings 
may also be pushing the boundaries of their own traditions. The dynamics of the sectarian 
fidelity of students at Cornell, a reflection of a segment of the student culture in its 


Sarthur W. Levine, “ikkun Olam,” sermon delivered at Cornell University, Sage Chapel 
[cassette], October 29, 2006. 


"Cherry, et. al., 276. 
*Ibid. 


"Ibid. 
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approach to religion, and the boundary-elapsing pursuit of spirituality exhibited by 
national studies of religious practice are both emblematic of postmodemist trends, 21* 
century socio-cultural phenomena worthy of further study. Such research will inform the 


manner in which Sage Chapel defines its role in this present age. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An assessment of the researcher’s field experience has left several impressions. 
‘These impressions will be categorized under the headings Professional, Personal and 


Process and Preparation. 


Professional 


The researcher, in hindsight, would have shaped the professional implementation 
of his field experience differently in some areas. He would have convened more focus 
groups with students to gain a wider sampling of student response as to how they choose 
religious options, were aware of the Sage Chapel experience and were receptive or not to 
the type of program Sage offers. He would have also been more deliberate in choosing 
from a broader range of students, ensuring the inclusion of more students that were either 
religiously unaffiliated, ambiguous about faith practice or were in process of. rethinking 
earlier assumptions about religion and spirituality. As a result there would have been a 
greater range of responses, including more that may have corresponded to the national 
findings of student receptivity to nonsectarian offerings such as the Sage service. 

Related to the aforementioned concern, the researcher would also have been more 
assertive in cultivating an audience amenable to the Sage worship event, one that with 


fair consistency supports the service by their presence as well as their verbal assent. One 
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of the lessons leamed, that in fact reinforced experiences with and reflections regarding 
the service prior to the 2007-08 transition, is that verbal affirmation of the service, indeed 
even the buzz created about the new service that pervaded sectors of the campus 
community, does not necessarily translate into bodily presence at the worship service. 
This fact is represented in the mercurial nature of attendance at the Chapel services that 
continued into the early Spring semester of 2008, driven in large measure by who is 
speaking on a given Sunday, sometimes by the theme, to a lesser degree by the novelty of 
the new service. 

To make this candid assertion does not cast doubt on the sincerity of the 
affirmations of the service by numerous individuals. It is a simple statement of fact 
grounded in experience. The researcher has concluded that an increased audience for this 
service is likely to be cultivated through one-on-one interactions with key students, 
faculty, administrators, staff and students, sometimes highlighting the theme of the month 
as one of interest to specific individuals, groups, academic departments and the like. A 
realistic appraisal must honestly reckon with the limits on the researcher’s time to 
cultivate such relationships, keeping in mind that such interactions must be part of a 
gradual but planful effort in light of multiple administrative and pastoral responsibilities. 

Further, a recognition that this experiment with the Sage service is only in its 
second semester and will, as Professor Nick Salvatore (a supporter of the service and 
trusted colleague and friend of the researcher) noted, the service will take time to develop 
and grow. His encouragement, in effect, to not “grow weary while doing good” is wise 
advice to be heeded by the researcher. Help in the researcher’s desire to cultivate such an 
audience may emerge from the convening of a faculty advisory committee. It remains a 


* Galatians 6:9. 
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fairly firm conviction that there is an audience for the Sage service that will come to hear 
quality music and compelling speakers. At the same time the researcher recognizes the 
service competes with the reality of a postmodern age of multiple commitments affecting 
the personal and professional lives of people on the weekend (particularly Sunday 
afternoons) and the competition for parking space with students studying on campus. 

In retrospect, perhaps the researcher might have pondered with greater care the 
pros and cons of pursuing a nonsectarian but postmodern Protestant service versus a 
nonsectarian service that draws from a number of faith traditions. There are several 
considerations that animate the researcher’s thinking in this regard. There is full 
recognition that the history of the Sage Chapel service at its origins was nonsectarian but 
Christian, albeit a /atitudinarian version of Christianity, to borrow Glenn Altschuler’s 
phrase quoted in Chapter Three. The service was grounded in the assumptions of the 
dominance of white, mainline Protestantism from which most speakers were drawn. The 
researcher, for reasons already discussed, would not attempt to replicate such 
assumptions for the Sage service in the present. Nonetheless, history is a very important 
consideration to the researcher, not only for understanding and framing the past but for 
ascertaining its role and relevance in the present. Given the present postmodern attraction 
to particularity, would a nonsectarian, postmodern Protestant afternoon worship service 
be attractive to a segment of the Cornell and Ithaca populations, perhaps overlapping with 
the broader nonsectarian population the researcher is attempting to cultivate? This 
musing remains an open question. 

Conversely, in a measure the die has been cast to pursue the current option, i.e. to 


develop and strengthen the current nonsectarian offering that is influenced by Protestant 
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and other faith sources. The persons who comprise the current Sage Chapel Planning 
Group, of varied religious backgrounds and practice (or no current practice in particular) 
are committed to the success of the new Sage service. The trajectory has been set to 
determine if the present model is a workable one. For reasons aforementioned, the final 
disposition of the new Sage service has not been determined and will take some time to 
discern. At present there is a two-year commitment with Cornell’s Department of Music 
(through 2008-2009) to continue the present course and, financially, to supporting the 
Sage Chapel Worship Coordinator position, after which time a broad evaluation will take 
place with future directions in mind. Additionally, and maybe most importantly, this 
project has been pursued with the intention to make a cogent case for a worship service of 
the type that is now being offered. The experiment needs to run its course, however short 
or long that course may be in the overall scheme of things. 

The researcher is resolved in the conviction that there will be no sense of failure if 
the hypothesis of this project is ultimately proven incorrect or if the service itself after a 
period of time is no longer a tenable option for Cornell United Religious Work. It will 
have been worth the effort, time and money to achieve clarity about the bright or dim 
prospects for the service. The researcher expects that within the next three to five years a 
clear pattern will emerge that will affirm the viability of this service or the need to 
reallocate the funds of the Dean Sage endowment for different programmatic uses in 
accord with institutional legal counsel and administrative input. 

The case has been made in this document that institutional approaches and 
conclusions have varied regarding campus worship services—Syracuse’s Hendricks 


Chapel and Yale’s Battell Chapel reflect two contrasting responses to university- 
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sponsored worship events within the last thirty years. The Sage Chapel experience will 
ultimately reflect one of these two historic institutional responses or, perhaps, even a 
third option. Dartmouth College, which has not held a weekly Sunday worship service in 
deference to churches near the campus since the 1950s, holds a weekly ecumenical 
Protestant worship service on Thursdays from 12:30—1:00 P.M. The service draws a 
relatively small but consistent audience and enjoys the built-in advantage of a workday 
context. The University Chaplain is the primary speaker for this service, though there are 
also other campus and local guest speakers.” Does the Dartmouth paradigm offer 


something to be considered for the future of the Sage Chapel worship service? Maybe. 
Personal 


This project has led the researcher to a deep probing of his personal core. In the 
development of his spiritual autobiography, in which he cited the influence of numerous 
professional mentors, the researcher heard in the feedback received from the then- 
mentors of his Peer Group, Dr. Janette Wilson and Dr. Chandra Taylor Smith, that such 
citations were indicative of more profound personal issues. The salient issue in this 
regard was that these professional mentors served as surrogates for the father the 
researcher had not met at that point. Dr. Wilson and Dr. Smith and other Peer Group 
members encouraged the researcher to make contact with his father. The researcher 
acknowledges reluctance to pursue this path, not knowing what might ensue—acceptance 


or rejection after nearly fifty years of no contact. Thanks to the persistent efforts of the 


?William Jewett Tucker Foundation website; http://www.dartmouth.edu/~tucker/rsI/sermons/ 
[accessed February 26, 2008]. 
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researcher’s wife, the researcher established one of the most important personal 
relationships of his life. 

Connection with the researcher’s father ensured the placement of a large piece of 
a life puzzle that had been missing. The researcher concluded from this experience that 
one can come to some relative acceptance that some pieces of the life puzzle do not fit or 
are missing and live accordingly. However, when a key piece is found, one realizes the 
level of incompletion with which one had coped, what had indeed been missing, what one 
had not acknowledged consciously but longed for subconsciously. This was the 
researcher’s case once he was united with his father. 

This profoundly emotional, psychological and spiritual experience made 
increasingly clear to the researcher what he thought he knew from his readings in 
womanist theology, life experience and intellectual curiosity: the depth of the connection 
between personal narrative and one’s theology. More to this particular point, the 
researcher realized anew the relation between personal and professional, how the 
biographical dimension of life is at work in one’s vocational understanding. In this 
instance, it was the manner in which professional/vocational mentors for the researcher 
filled only partially a void that only a father/son connection could fulfill. 

This project also strengthened the researcher’s personal commitment to lifelong 
learning. The project is central to the fulfillment of the requirements for a terminal 
professional degree in ministry. The completion of the degree, however, is not a terminus 
but a doorway opening to new vistas, new pathways of learning and education of varying 
types and degrees. The project has rekindled the researcher’s interest in theology, 


philosophy, ethics, higher educational theory and college student development theory. 
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The project has also implicated a resurgent interest in the core intellectual 
interests and commitments of the researcher, interests that were not directly or centrally 
the focus of this project: Black Theology, Black Church History and Africana Studies. It 
is important to mention these areas of study because they inform the epistemology of the 
researcher not only vocationally but personally. These areas provide the framework from 
which the researcher does his work and orients his life, intellectually speaking, and 
influence how he engages other constructs of theology, religion, philosophy, ethics, 
higher educational theory, student development theory, etc. 

For the researcher, the intellectual and scholarly—penultimate concerns—lis 
never far removed from personal spirituality—ultimate concern—the true grounding 
point for the researcher’s orientation to life, the place from which personal theology 
emerges and informs and is informed by intellectual engagement and personal/social 
ethical practice. The researcher’s spirituality has increased in its depth and breadth, even 
through some prolonged periods of dryness and doubt that at times may have been 
induced by the process but were also attributable to other factors. The intellectual journey 
and practical application related to this project made it clear to the researcher that at the 
end of the day, so to speak, the work being pursued is ultimately spiritual in nature and 
had to be pursued from a spiritually grounded place. At one level this statement is 
thetorical, indicative of what the researcher already knew. 

On the other hand, the researcher plumbed new depths of meaning within this 
long-held conviction. The importance of spiritually centering oneself in order to run the 
marathon that is a Doctor of Ministry degree; getting in touch with important health 


considerations requiring attention and regular exercise in order to run this race; the 
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importance of stress reduction and clarity about one’s capacities and limitations; growing 
in an understanding of setting realistic goals for oneself so that one guards as best as 
possible against wearing thin or becoming frayed around the edges spiritually or 
otherwise; striving to balance academic commitments with those of family, marriage and 
work; all these and other factors contributed to new levels of spiritual awareness and 
maturity for the researcher. And the process is not finished! More growth is to come, new 
challenges are to be faced and additional opportunities are to be seized. 

The process of coming to grips with what project to pursue for the Doctor of 
Ministry effort, then seizing upon the challenge of the Sage Chapel service, making the 
decision to pursue a radical departure from the 11:00 A.M. service emboldened the 
researcher with a greater sense of agency. Discerning the right project to pursue did not 
come with ease. Originally, the researcher considered a project focused on providing a 
religious support group for African-American males at Cornell, drawing upon his 
experience as a previously fatherless black male and professional role as mentor to 
individual black males at Penn State University and Cornell. The intent was to address 
the social alienation often experienced by black males on predominantly white campuses 
such as Cornell, often rooted in racism, and influence campus policy regarding African- 
American males. 

However, the researcher concluded such a project was not the best use of his time 
and effort because individual mentoring comprised a relatively small amount of his time 
and was not central to his daily work. Increasingly, the researcher experienced a growing 
inner frustration and inertia in developing and implementing the project.’ Added to this 
frustration was a general lack of clarity and precise, directed guidance regarding what 


>Kenneth I. Clarke, Sr. to Chandra Taylor Smith, October 3, 2005, 1. 
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was necessary to move successfully from phase to phase in the Doctor of Ministry 
process within the typical two and a half year to three year framework, from Phase One 
to commencement. Others shared this frustration in the researcher’s peer group. To be 
fair, while the researcher struggled to maintain interest and concentration during this 
period because of these frustrations, the researcher also takes appropriate responsibility 
for moments of academic inattentiveness 

This internal and external wrestling led to the researcher pursuing the Sage 
Chapel worship service project, a pressing concern organic to his work. The convening of 
the Fall 2005 focus groups, external review in April 2006 and implementation of the 
external review report recommendations played key roles in grasping the need for a 
different type of worship service. The process, though tedious, challenging and 
prolonged, was important to creating the sense of agency resulting in the new venture and 


for personal lessons learned that are beyond the scope of this writing. 
Process and Preparation 


In treating the matter of process, the researcher refers to the overall experience of 
the Doctor of Ministry pursuit. The researcher has come to an appreciation of how 
important it is for students in an adult learning experience in which the bulk of the work 
is done offsite to be provided guidance, a clear framework of expectations and objectives 
to be achieved within each Phase of the program. Additionally, an environment that 
fosters learning and self-discovery—consistent with the Latin root of the word education, 


educare, meaning to lead out—must be created. Dr. Howard Anderson, the researcher’s 
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mentor, has been exemplary in providing all of the aforementioned to facilitate student 
success in this program. 

Dr. Anderson has understood that even well educated, mature adult students with 
experience in ministry and life need to pursue terminal degrees in an environment that 
brings out the best in each student. He has established scholarly and ethical standards to 
be followed and provides correction of mistakes or misunderstanding without punitive, 
caustic commentary and appreciates the learning style and pace of each student. The 
prospects for learning, therefore, have been enhanced for the researcher and his peers 
amidst the balancing acts they engage in on the tightwire of very busy personal and 
professional lives. These personal and professional demands comprise part of the context 
of one’s learning experience in a Doctor of Ministry program 

Of course, the ideal conditions can be set for learning opportunities but the 
student must seize the moment to take advantage of those opportunities. The researcher 
has learned that it is imperative for the student to judiciously use his/her time to work 
consistently in each phase of the Doctor of Ministry process; that catch-up is a difficult 
and steep hill to climb when one has fallen behind, whether due to one’s own negligence 
and/or for reasons outside one’s control; and to keep in touch with his/her mentor to ask 
critical questions, test theories, determine the validity of one’s approach and whether 
one’s written content fulfills the expectations for various papers and sections of the final 
document. 

A certain type of conceptual preparation is important for a Doctor of Ministry 
program, given its relationship to action research as opposed to the generally theoretical 


and sometimes abstract approaches associated with other types of doctoral programs. Any 
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person who is considering the pursuit of a Doctor of Ministry degree would do well to 
pre-think several options for projects that emerge from one’s ministry context. The 
researcher did not have a clear idea of what he wanted to work on for a project when he 
began his work; this lack of clarity hampered but did not ultimately hinder his progress. 
The researcher humbly suggests that in materials sent to new Doctor of Ministry students, 
once they are accepted into the program, a section is included that encourages them to 
consider a problem, challenge or opportunity from their immediate ministry context that 
may serve as a potential project. Having some idea of what may constitute a project can 
help the new student as he/she begins the early phases of the program, which in turn can 
help refine and define more precisely the shape of the ultimate project. 

The researcher has been well served overall by this type of doctoral program. Its 
design is one that makes sense for his life, especially as one who entered this process 
approaching fifty years of age; with a wife with an active professional career and who is 
working on a second masters degree; and teenage children—one now in college and 
another a year away from college—and a solid background of professional experiences in 
church ministry, university teaching and religious affairs in higher education. The 
experience has tethered him to a group of individuals—students and mentor—with whom 
he plans to remain in touch throughout the rest of his life. 

As a friend from the researcher’s Master of Divinity degree experience said of 
that intensive process of formative theological education, reinforced by the reality of a 
community in which one lived and learned, the friendships made in that experience are 
ones sustainable throughout one’s life. The researcher has indeed found that axiom to be 


true. He also believes that the relationships forged in a Doctor of Ministry experience, 
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one of periodic in person community, distance often bridged by e-mail and conference 
calls, and onsite learning, will be among those that will endure the test of time. 

The relational aspect of the Doctor of Ministry experience and the implementation 
of the researcher’s project are as valuable—and he would venture to say in some ways 
more valuable—than the learning experience itself. After all, one of the preeminent 
values of the Kingdom, Realm or Commonwealth of God as taught by Jesus is related to 
the premium given to relationships. Inasmuch that this program facilitates the 
development of enduring relationships, among its many positive virtues, it fosters the 
continuing manifestation of the Kingdom/Realm/Commonwealth of God on earth as it is 
in heaven. May it continue to do so and may this relationship building extend in each 
ministry represented within the Peer Group, former mentors and the current mentor, to 
the creation of compassionate communities characterized by the biblical principles of 


love, justice, freedom and equality. 
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where spirit and intellect meet 
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SAGE CHAPEL VESPER SERVICE 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SEPTEMBER 30, 2007 

4PM. 


Podcasts of Sage Chapel Vesper Services can be found at 
http://www.curw.cornell.edu/SAGE.HTML 


Sage Chapel All of Creation September 30, 2007 
Prelude English Nightingale JOHANN ADAM REINCKEN (1623-1722) 
Vesper Lights 


The First Invitation 


Introit Puaincnanr: Sicut Cervus 


As the hart [deer] panteth after the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee, O God. 


Blessings and Offerings 
Welcome 


Prayers and Concerns for Healing and Wholeness 


Moment of Silence 
Music Sicut Cervus GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI DA PALESTRINA (1525?-1594) 


As the hart [deer] panteth after the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee, O God. 


Moment of Silence 


Blessings and Offerings 

Prayers and Concerns for Community and World 

Moment of Silence 

Music “The Monk and His Cat” SAMUEL BARBER (1910-1981) 
Pangur, white Pangur, how happy we are alone together, scholar and cat. Each has his own 
work to do daily; for you it is hunting, for me, study. Your shining eyes watches the wall; my 
{feeble eye is fixed on a book. You rejoice when your claws entrap a mouse; | rejoice when my 
‘mind fathoms a problem, Pleased with his own art, neither hinders the other, thus we live ever, 
without tedium or envy. Pangur, white Pangur, how happy we are. 


Moment of Silence 


Blessings and Offerings 


Readings Genesis 1:25, Matthew 21:5 
Meditation “Blessings of the Animals; Blessings for the People” 
Moment of Silence 


Blessings and Offerings 
Music “Dolcissimo Usignolo” and “Quel Augellin Che Canta” 
TWO MADRIGALS Ciaupio MonTevero! (1567-1643) 


Most sweet nightingale, you call to your beloved mate, singing: come, my soul. But song is of no 
avail to me, and I have no wings to fly as you have. Happy little bird, kind nature rewards you 
well in your delight, and though she denied you knowledge, she gave you good fortune. 

: oe 

That little bird sings so sweetly and wantonly flies, now from the fir tree to the beech, and now 
from the beech to the myrtle. if he had human spirit he would say | burn with love. But so well 
‘burns he in his heart and calls his desire that | respond, | burn of love also. May you be blessed, 
loving, gentle, pretty little bird. 


Moment of Silence 
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The Second Invitation and Benediction 


Vesper Lights 
Postlude Passacaglia in D minor DietericH BuxTEHUDE (1637-1707) 


Soote 


DONALD F. SMITH is a Professor of Surgery, College of Veterinary Medicine, Cornell 
University. Raised in a small dairy farming community of southern Ontario, Canada, 
Donald Smith grew up surrounded by cattle, horses, pigs, dogs, cats and chickens, as 
well as an abundance of wildlife. From his father, he learned ‘green’ before it became 
fashionable, and ‘sustainability’ before it became necessary. His sole career ambition 
was to look after cows as a farmer, an extension agent, or a veterinarian. Choosing the 
latter, he entered veterinary college at the University of Guelph (Ontario) in 1970 and, 
after graduating, moved to the United States to pursue a residency in surgery at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He has held faculty positions at both the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison and Cornell University. An engaging teacher and surgical scholar, 
Dr, Smith was elected to the National Academy of Practices (Veterinary Medicine) in 
1990 and served as the ninth dean of Cornell's College of Veterinary Medicine (1997- 
2007). Dr. Smith resides in Ithaca with his wife, Doris, and their pets. The Smith's have 
three grown children: one in law school, one in medical college, and one working in business. 


Speaker Professor Donald F. Smith, o.v.M.,, COUEGE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Liturgists Rev. Kenneth |. Clarke Sr., oiector, curw 
Rev. Janet Shortall, assocure oiector, curw 
Dr. Rev. Douglas J. Green, sace CHAPEL CONSULTANT 


Musicians Dr. Annette Richards, university orcaNist 
Cantabile: Judith Kellock, Loralyn Light, Rebecca Rinsema (sopranos); 
Sade McDougal, Rebecca Van Tassell (a:tos); 
Daniel Hemberger, Zachary Wadsworth (tenoxs); 
Samuel Dwinell, John Rowehl (asses) 


Hospitality —_Ksenia Kaladiouk, ‘09 ars 
Coordinator 


The Offering 4 

Sage Chapel Services are endowed in part by the Dean Sage Sermon Fund, but 
rising costs require congregational support as well. Offering baskets are at each 
door for your contributions. If you prefer to make a tax-deductable contribution, 
please make your check payable to Cornell University designated for Sage Chapel. 


Sage Chapel Vespers Services are administered by 
Cornell United Religious Work and the Cornell University Department of Music 
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rich history and the path we embark on today. It is a communal 

excursion into the realm where intellect and imagination dances 
with reason and revelation. It is a spiritual, artistic, ethical exploration 
at an intersection of humanities and science where diverse people 
and ideas converge. it is a place where students can reflect on their 
academic/personal growth at Cornell, and upon the future. It is a place 
where we draw upon the ancient and modern religions, all replete with 
journey motifs. More than a chapel, Sage is a journey, an adventure. 


S AGE is more than a chapel. It is a journey. We can draw upon its 


!n 2007-08, Sage Chapel will offer to the Cornell and Ithaca communities a new 
Sunday afternoon service. The 4 p.m. Vespers, an integrated program of spoken 
word, music, and other art forms, celebrate the humanistic and spiritual dimen- 
sions of the University’s intellectual pursuits. Replacing the 1! a.m. Sunday service, 
Vespers acknowledges the need for both active engagement of humanistic and 
spiritual issues and a place for the experience of music and other art forms that 
transcend the everyday experiences of academe. 


Aseries of themes, each flexible and periodically provocative, will relate the 
offerings of each month. Faith and Reason begins the year's programming, with 
October's All of Creation touching on varied aspects of our natural world. Novem- 
ber will feature Hearing the Word, an emphasis on multiple forms of expression. 
Enlightenment Sunday will highlight the Music Department's service of Lessons 
and Carols on 2 December, 8 p.m. 


The opening service of Spring 2008 focuses on Civil Rights and Human Rights, 
followed by February's theme, Creativity and Transcendence. March addresses 
Science and Spirituality, while April will give attention to Belief and Public Life. 
Speakers include Cornell Professors Nick Salvatore, Andrew Chignell, Ken Reardon, 
Michele Moody-Adams, Nobel Laureate Roald Hoffmann, and Emeritus Professors 
Pete Wetherbee and Robert Fay. Guests include Buddhist scholar Jan Willis, 69, 
MA'71; Samite of Uganda; and Ben Chaney, brother of James Chaney, slain with 
Michael Schwerner ’61 and Andrew Goodman (son of Cornellians) during the 

Civil Rights Movement, and memorialized in stained glass at the Chapel. 


Once a month, Africana Sunday services will be held devoted to the spirituality, 
concerns, and creativity of African-descended communities. A special Labor Day 
Sunday service on 2 September will center on labor activism, with Prof. Risa 
Lieberwitz as speaker. In a unique 30 September event, Prof. Donald Smith will 
affirm the blessing animals bring to our lives. 


This diverse calendar of speakers, conversations, music, and art reflects Sage 
Chapel's support of Cornell's academic mission as a unique locus where spirit 
and intellect meet. 

Parking for Vesper services is available at Sage Hall South Lot (Johnson School, adjacent to 
Campus Road); “Sage Avenue” (between Johnson, Bares, and Comell Store); A.D. White House; 
Central Ave. (behind Morrill, McGraw, and White). 
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The First Invitation 
Welcome to Sage: more than a chapel, Sage is a journey. 


Here one enters a place where the realms of reason and intellect circle realms of 
revelation and imagination; music and word play; science and humanities dance; ethics 
and aesthetics mate. And when the silence whispers, the stranger inside is no longer 
alone. 


Walk into Sage and you step into another world. Beautiful. Breath-taking. Bold. Built 
upon the impossible possibility that women and men of different faith could worship and 
work together, while pursuing the highest in the human spirit, we rededicate ourselves to 
that original dream with a passion for our new day: 


People of every faith, no faith, and who have never even thought of faith are welcome 
here. Sage would not be complete, and neither would we, without you. The road to 
understanding and compassion, peace and justice, wisdom and wholeness is open to all. 


At Sage we sometimes discover something far greater than ourselves. At other times a 
place to sit quietly by ourselves, or with someone else. On occasion we have learned or 
heard things we had not even imagined or conceived. 


Welcome to Sage, more than a chapel, this is a journey into the heart of all that matters. 
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S/A\GE 


where spivit and intellect meet 
s UN D A _Y 


PLEASE TAKE A MOMENT TO TELL US ABOUT YOUR EXPERIENCE AT SAGE. 


When did you first start attending Sunday services 

at Sage Chapel? 
Q This is my first visit to a Sunday service here. 
have come to Sunday services irregularly since 
Ihave been attending regularly since 
Q Other: 


What brought you here this Sunday in particular? 
(check all that apply): 
Q The time and location were a convenient choice for worship. 
(Iwas attracted by the theme for this month. 
Qicame to hear today’s speaker. 
Qi came to hear today’s music. 
Q Other: 


Was your experience of today's service (check alll that apply): 
O Spiritually moving? 
U intellectually stimulating? 
We welcome your comments on your experience of today's service: 


Would you recommend Sundays at Sage Chapel to others? 


Yes, definitely. 
O Perhaps, it depends. 
No, probably not. 


How could we improve your experience of Sundays at Sage Chapel? 


Please feel free to provide additional comments on the back of this sheet or 
to share your thoughts with Rev. Kenneth |. Clarke, Sr.at 607-255-6004, 
kic2@cormell.edu, or 122 Anabel Taylor Hall, Ithaca, NY 14853. 
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Focus Group Questions 


1. Tell me about your participation in religious services since you have come to 
Cornell. 

(Prompts to get the discussion going might include questions about how often, 
geographic location of services, denomination as it relates to the search for a spiritual 
home and crisis of faith.) 


2. What factors have entered into your decision making about attending religious 
services since coming to Cornell? (May get into issues of relevance of the content of 
the ministry, timing of the service, convenience of service, transportation issues). 


3. What impressions do you have about the services offered at Sage Chapel right 
here on the Cornell campus? Your impressions may be shaped by having actually 
attended a service, but I'm also interested in hearing about any impressions you might 
have based on presuppositions about what it might be like. 


Educational interlude: You speak for no more than 5 minutes describing what services at 
Sage Chapel are like: e.g. nonsectarian, goal to have a blend of spirit and intellect such 
that the service speaks to the big questions of life that we confront as we navigate the 
terrain of adulthood. Close with final question: 


4. We're interested in the general issue of how appealing you would find a service of that 
nature, but I would also ask you to address a more narrow question: would the start time 
of a Sunday service (e.g. 11am or mid-afternoon) influence your decision as to 
whether to attend? 


It isn't necessary to stick hard-and-fast to a particular protocol--sometimes the 
conversation can develop such that one question is answered before it asked, for 
example. 
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Focus Group with African American Students 
26 April 2007 
Robert Purcell Community Center 


The students in attendance were Ernie [ij a sophomore; Olorunfunmi (Funmi) 
a junior; and Tanya IE a junior. Invitations were sent to eight students, 
several of which did not show up and others who were unable to attend. 


One student said he attended Sage Chapel services only once; others had attended 
lectures given there (e.g., Michael Eric Dyson; Marc Morial, head of the National Urban 
League, who was Martin Luther King, Jr. Commemoration speaker in Februarry 2006). 


Fumni admitted to attending the service with a bias. He perceived the Sage service as 
watered down, with no mention of the name of Jesus. God was an abstract being in the 
service, which seemed to be crafted not to offend, to keep things PC (politically correct), 
There was a guarded expression of biblical knowledge that gave the worship service the 
feel of a religious studies class. To him the service was impersonal; one felt like he/she 
was in a big place with a small number of people. 


The conversation swerved to the notion of what is Sage Chapel: “Am I going to church or 
am I going to another type of experience?” The researcher sought to explain that the 
Chapel service was not a church service but a place where important religious, spiritual 
and intellectual issues were taken up in a way to give attendees an opportunity to make 
up their own minds about what they thought and believed. 


Ernie saw merit in challenging students’ conceptions of God, that they needed to be taken 
out of their comfort zones. On the other hand he said that for many students who are in 
the early stages of their Christian faith attending a service in which a person of another 
faith is speaking is to sin against their faith. Still, students should be challenged and 
willing to listen to people of other faiths. He also felt that to attract more students to the 
service there needed to be a strong campaign to market the service during the first two 
weeks of school. 


Tanya said she would like to see a mix of people of different ethnic and religious 
backgrounds. For many who are young in Christian faith attending Sage was a challenge. 
They may be able to hear what is said in such a service from an intellectual standpoint 
but not from a spiritual standpoint. One of the students suggested, nonetheless, that Sage 
Chapel needed to be marketed for what it is. It was thought that a new 4 P.M. service 
could work, especially for new students who have yet to establish routines and 
extracurricular commitments. Contacts with residential advisors at Ujamaa Residential 
College (a residential “program house” where focus is given to the experience of the 
African diaspora) and the Multicultural Living Unit (MCLU) and the Africana Studies 
and Research Center would help in getting word out. Again, a strong marketing campaign 
was urged. 
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Becker House Focus Group 
7 May 2007 


Arvind es a citizen of India currently pursuing doctoral studies in the 
Department of Biological and Environmental Engineering. Pilyoung [fis a third-year 
graduate student in Human Development She grew up in South Korea and finished her 
undergraduate study at Korea University. Jordan a senior, majoring in the 
College Scholars Program and Government in the College of Arts and Sciences. Jordan 


hails from Novi, Michigan. Dap! up in Sunnyvale, CA and is a second-year 
graduate student in Human Development. Hussai a junior, majoring in 
Industrial and Labor Relations. He hails from "The ite North" of Toronto, 
Canada. 


In this small group of five, we were immediately amazed at the diversity within our 
gathering. Arvind was raised in a Hindu home. Pilyoung is from a Korean Buddhist 
home. Jordan jokingly referred to himself as the Baptist from the mid-west (he currently 
attends Bethel Grove Bible Church in Ithaca.) Daphna was raised in a Jewish home and 
Hussain is Muslim. Additionally, three of the students are from outside the U.S. 


1. Tell me about your participation in religious services since you have come to 
Cornell. 

2. What factors have entered into your decision about attending religious services 
since coming to Cornell? 


All are actively engaged religiously with the exception of Daphna who considers herself 
to be more secular in orientation. 


All agreed that it is very easy for students to pursue an affiliation with a religious 
community on campus or in a community nearby. All chose affiliations that were 
familiar to them before coming to Cornell. 


They mostly agreed that sectarian services are of more interest to students they know. 
They presume students who attend services are searching for spiritual edification—which 
one experiences when immersed in a particular tradition. 


Outside of the students who attend religious services, they don’t hear other students speak 
much about religion or their desire to be spiritual seekers. They don’t know what this 
means but they imagined those identified as “unaffiliated” might feel nervous about a 
conversation with “believers”. 


Most present had on occasion attended a service from a tradition other than their own and 
found them to be an interesting and more appealing experience than attending a non- 
sectarian or interfaith program. One student appreciated being at a service in which it 
was clear he was a guest and therefore not present as a participant but was present as 
more of an observer. He would be worried that at a non-sectarian service the distance 


between observer and participant would be blurred. Others quickly agreed with this 
sentiment. 


3. What impressions do you have about the services offered at Sage Chapel? 


One student expressed confusion as to why Sage would be a place of worship other than 
Christian, adding, “I mean, Sage is Christian—that is clear to everyone. I am fine with 
that. I am confused by what seems to be an American fixation, that it’s not okay for a 
place to be Christian. I mean, I am not Christian but it doesn’t strike me odd that a 
Christian church is at the center of Cornell... the majority of Americans are Christian, 
right?” 

For the Baptist student, he wanted others to be aware that Sage did not feel Christian to 
him with his experience. In his mind, Sage Chapel feels Catholic... it is a nice place to 
stop by for personal meditation but he wouldn’t likely feel comfortable coming there for 
services on Sunday. 


The Jewish student said she had never been inside of Sage Chapel and had never thought 
of it as a place that anyone can just wander into. Other students suggested we might put 
up a sign letting students know that it is a place of welcome for students to come into 
during the week as they choose. 


The non-Christians said it would be unlikely that Muslims or Jews would attend a Sage 
Chapel Service no matter when we plan them. 


One student said she was quick to notice the Bibles in the pews (she mistakenly thought 
the hymnals were Bibles). 


A few others said their association with Sage Chapel had been through attending a 
“Hangovers” (Cornell student singing group) concert. They were of mixed opinion 
whether this was a positive association or not. But they agreed that whatever happens 
there should communicate that Sage Chapel is a place that welcomes everyone. 


The four that had visited the Chapel found it to be a beautiful quiet place — glad they 
knew about it. 


They all agreed that snacks/coffee/ tea offered occasionally would be well received by 
students (this was in response to discussing CURW’s hopes for the “Sage Mondays”.) 


The researcher pursued the conversation in speaking about the range of speakers we had 
in mind for the fall. They all agreed that they didn’t have a sense of what that would look 
like, having never experienced anything of this sort. 


A few students said it would be more accessible if it felt less religious at least at first. 
Being unsure what that meant the researcher asked for clarification. 
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A few more spoke about the need for students to have a certain freedom about 
participating (would there be hymns or shared prayers? For some students these aspects 
of worship could present a challenge). 


Other students worried that a “non-religious” service seemed to defeat the notion of 
having a chapel service. But they agreed that this would be hard to accomplish in the 
context of a nonsectarian service. 


All thought that some students might come if they had a personal connection with a 
particular speaker or theme but that CURW would have to work hard to get word out 
about what was happening at Sage Chapel. 


The researcher was then asked by the students about what we were trying to accomplish 
at Sage Chapel. The researcher spoke to the desire to make Sage Chapel a place of 
welcome to all who choose to enter. It was discussed that the Sage Chapel Planning 
Group thought a 4 pm time would work better for students and that having a service at 4 
would communicate the intent that the Sage Chapel service is not “in competition” with 
other religious communities. The researcher also spoke about the intent to use the Sage 
Chapel endowment wisely so as to be of service to as much of the broader Cornell 
community as possible. 


All five students quickly responded saying they had never thought of Sage Chapel as a 
community resource. This was interesting to them. 

Several said that they really enjoyed speaking about religion in such an open-ended way. 
The Baptist student wanted to have another conversation about the challenge of being 
both a person supportive of religious pluralism while holding strong convictions and 
beliefs. 


Of course they have been sermons on this subject given at Sage Chapel but this student 
and students like him would not know that Sage has historically been an intellectual 
companion to others asking similar questions. 


Conclusions 


Based on this one interview that lasted about an hour the researcher came away more 
convinced that hard work was necessary to create a vision and message about the purpose 
of Sage Chapel. It is clear from this small group that Sage Chapel represents different 
things to different people and is not perceived as a place that is embracing of all. 


There also needs to be a further exploration of the progressive religious ideals that have 
informed the thinking and planning for the new service. Thus far the planning has been 
for an audience that reflects CURW’s profound commitment to religious pluralism, 
teflective of a desire to connect meaningfully with people not necessarily of one’s own 
faith or spiritual perspective. This small group made abundantly clear that there are many 
students who are not in the least bit invested in such a journey. Does the Chapel/CURW 
have something to say to those students? Hopefully, yes. 
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For other students not already connected to a faith community, the primary question 
might be, “Of what relevance would Sage Chapel services have for their lives?” It is not 
likely there are as many students antagonistic to the Chapel but many more who would 
wonder why they might come on any particular Sunday. The new services need to be able 
to speak meaningfully to these students as well. 


It is hoped that the best connection with students, at least initially, will be with those who 
from the Music Dept. who participate as guest musicians. 


APPENDIX F 
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AA 
ar 
where spirit and intellect meet 


FALL 2007 SCHEDULE 

FAITH AND REASON 

‘Aug. 26 Rew. kenneth Clarke, Director of Cornell United Religious 
Work, and Kent Hubbell, Dean of Students. Music by Cornell 
University Glee Club and Chorus. 

Sept.2 Risa Leberwitz, Professor. LR Music by the Burns Sisters 

Sept. 9 Nick Salvatore, Professor. UR. Music by the Cornell University 
Chorus. 

Sept. 16 Andrew Chignell Professor. Philosophy. “Athens and 
Jerusalem, ithaca and Mecca: Reason and Faith in the Modem 
University” Music by the Comell University Glee Club 

Sept. 23 Jan Willis ‘69, M7, renowned scholar of Tibetan Buddhism 
‘Music by instrumentalist ayne Demakos and Women in Black 
(Africana Sunday service) 


4LL OF CREATION 
_—8pt.30 Donald Smith, former dean, College of Vetermary Medicine, 
will address how animals are a blessing to hurnanity. Music by 
Sage Chapel Singers, 
Oct.14 Professor Marcus Borg, biblical schola’ 11.15 a.m. (Note time 
change} Music by the Comell University Glee Chub and Chorale 


Oct. 21 Samite of Uganda, international musician and activist, will 
perform and speak. (Africana Sunday service) 

(Oct. 28 Rev.0r. Douglas J. Green, Pastor Emeritus, First Congrega: 
ticnal Church, thaca, will speak on the concept of evil and suffering 
as relates to the created order. Music by Sage Baroque. 


HEARING THE WORD 

Nov. 4 Asma Barlas, rector, Center for the Study of Politics, Race 
and Ethnicity, thaca College, Music by Cornell University Chamber 
Singers. 

Now. 11 Buzz Spector, Professor, Art. New music, new media from the 
Cornell University Music Department 

Nov. 18 Rev. William Gipson, University Chaplain, University of 
Pennsylvania. tusic to be announced. (Africana Sunday service) 


ENLIGHTENMENT 

Dec. 2Sage Chapel Lessons and Carols, 8 pum. A camdlelt service sung 
by members of the Cornell University Glee Ciub and Chorus and the 
Sage Chapel Chotr, with Scott Tucker, Director, and Annette Richards, 
University Organist. 


Sundays at Sage Chapel from to S pam. 
or more information www.curw.comnell.edu/sage.htm! 
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~ SAGE 


where spirit and intellect meet 


SPRING 2008 SCHEDULE 


CIVIL RIGHTS 

Jan.27 + Ben Chaney, Brother of Civil Rights Martyr, james Chaney 
‘Music by Chosen Generation Gospel Chott, and the Cornell Jazz 
Ensemble. (africana Sunday service) 

CREATIVITY AND TRANSCENDENCE 

Feb.3 + Prof. Winthrop Wetherbee Ill, Professor Emeritus, English 
ept., Cornell University. Music by Cantabile, John Rowehl, Director. 

Feb.10 + tym Aldrich, Visual Artist, Los Angeles, California. Music by 
Dorian Bandy, Violin; and Sez! Seski,Forteplano. 

Feb. 17+ Professor Kenneth McClane, WEB Du Bois Professor of Litera 
ture. Music by Cornell Steel Band and other music to be announced. 
(africana Sunday service) 

Feb.24° Rew. Elizabeth Hazel, Immanuel United Church of Chris, 
Walworth Wisconsin, Music by Sage Singers, Holland Jancatis, Director. 


SCIENCE AND SPIRITUALITY 

‘Max.2 + Dr.5.J.GatessJt, Professor of Physics, University of Maryland. 
‘Music by Paule Keele and friends,and the Cornell World Music 
Choir, John Roweh!l, Director, (Africana Sunday service) 

May. 9° Professor Roald Hoffmann, Chemistry and Chemical Biology, 
Cornell University. Music to be announced, 

‘Max. 16 0 23 « spring break 

Mar, 30 + Professor Robert Fay, Prof. Emeritus, Chemistry and Chemical 
Biology, Comell University. Music by Sage Singers, Holland Jancatts 
Director; Dortan Bandy, Violin; and Martin Kuster, Organ, 


BELIEF AND PUBLIC LIFE 

‘Apr.6 » Professor Kenineth Reardon, City and Regional Planning, comelt 
University. Muste by Comell University Chorus, Scott Tucker, Director. 

‘Apr.13 » Brian Jordan, Director, St.Francis immigration Center. Musi by 
‘Cornell University Chamber Singers, Holland Jancaitis, Director. 

‘Apr.20 Roland S. Martin, Multimedia Journalist, CNN Contributor 
‘Music by Chosen Generation Gospel Choir and Cornell World Drum= 
rming and Dance Ensemble. (africana Sunday service) 

Apr. 27° Dr. Michel Moody-Adams, Vice Provost, Cornell University. 
‘Music by Comell Chorale, Holland Jancattis, Director. 

SUMMING UP 

‘May 4 » Dr. Carolyn (Biddy) Martin, Provost, Comell University. Music 
by Cornell University Glee Chuband Mangovers, Scott Tucker, Oitector. 


Sundays at Sage Chapel from # fo 5 p.m. 
For more information www.curw.cornell.edu/sage.html 
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| Africana Worship Services 
Sundays * Sage Chapel * 4pm 


Aservice that draws from the deep well 
of cultural diversity, experience, 
struggle, hope, and spirituality of 
African-descerided peoples. 


2008 Sprinc Semester 


Civil Rights and Human Rights 
‘27 January > Ben Chaney, President, James Earl 
Chaney Foundation, named for his brother 
«who was murdered with Michael Schwerner, 
61 and Andrew Goodman (son of Comellians 
Robert and Carolyn Goodman, class of 1936) 
in-the Civil Rights Movement during a voter 
education campaign in Mississippi in 1964. 
music: Chosen Generation Gaspel Choir, and 
| Cornett Jazz Ensemble 


S ANYON, vuvoasy 


S2VDINAD 


Creativity and Transcendence 

| 11 February » Ken McClane The WE.B. DuBois 
Professor of Literature at Cornell and 2003 

| Welss Presidential Fellow, a poet and writer, 

| Prof.McClane is orie of the campus’ most 

j inspiring teachers and a nationally recognized 
literary figure. music: Cornell Steel Band and 
Evan Graham and Friends 


Science and Spirituality 

| 2March » Sylvester James Gates John 5. Toll 
Professor & Director of Center for String & 

| Particle Theory at the University of Maryland, 
Dr. Gates is'a noted theoretical physicist.An 
expert on Albert Einstein, he has said that 
Einstein's scientific pursuits reflected his search 
for God. music: Paul Keele and friends, and 
Cornell: World Music Choir, John Rowehl, Director 


| Belief and Public Life 
20.April « Roland Mattin One of America’s 
most multifaceted journalists, Martin isa com- 
‘mentator on CNN and former Editor/Manager 
of the Chicago Defender. He has recently 
authored Listening to the Spirit Within: Fifty 

| Perspectives on Faith. music: Chosen Generation 

| Gospet:Choir and Cormell World Drumming 
and Dance Ensemble 
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give Truth 
A chance. 


Ameditation by Ben Chaney, 
brother of civil rights martyr, 
James Earl Chaney 
Music 
Chosen Generation Gospel Choir 
Corel Jazz Ensemble 


On the night of June 21,1964, 
young civil rights workers 
James Ean Chaney, 
Michael Schwerner ‘61, 
and Andrew Goodman 
were kidnapped by the KKK. 


Forty-four days later, 
their bodies were found— 
beaten, shot, and buried 
in earthen graves. 


Forty-one years later, 
one man was convicted 
of three counts 
of manslaughter. 


Sunday 
January 27, 2008 
4p.m. 
Sage Chapel 


Give Truth scion ho 


A chance. SAGE 
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EXTERNAL REVIEW COMMITTEE REPORT 
ON 


SAGE CHAPEL 


Cornell University 
October 2, 2006 
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REPORT OF THE SAGE CHAPEL EXTERNAL REVIEW COMMITTEE 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
OcToBeER 2, 2006 


I. INTRODUCTION 
The following report contains a summary description of the life of Sage Chapel and 
~ recommendations as formed by the External Review Committee, whose work included 
meeting with various constituents of the Cornell University community. It is important to 
note that the focus of this review was only upon the current and possible additional ways 
by which Sage Chapel might function within the life of Comell University. The current 
work of Cornell United Religious Works (CURW), its Director and staff is commented 
upon where it is relevant to this task. 

At the invitation of the Reverend Kenneth Clarke, Director of Cornell United 
Religious Work (CURW) at Cornell University, a four-person External Review 
Committee (ERC) convened on the Ithaca campus for a three-day visit April 8-11, 2006. 
Members of the ERC were: 


« The Reverend Dr. Frederick Streets, Chaplain of Yale University, Chairperson 

* The Reverend Deborah K. Blanks, Associate Dean of Religious Life and of 
the Chapel, Princeton University. 

e The Reverend William C. Gipson, University Chaplain and Special Assistant 
to the President, University of Pennsylvania. 

e The Reverend Janet Cooper Nelson, Chaplain of the University and Director 
of the Office of the Chaplains and Religious Life, Brown University. 
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The ERC explored a variety of topics related to Sage Chapel. We noted the current 
state of worship and programming in Sage Chapel, and inquired about the broadest sense 
of the meaning and place of Sage Chapel for the Cornell University community. The 
ERC reviewed materials on both the historical and contemporary function of Sage 
Chapel. We met with a variety of members of the Comell University community and 
other constituencies related to CURW and Sage Chapel. 

We have placed at the beginning of this report the ERC’s Core Recommendations 
and suggestions for their implementation. We encourage however, that the reader review 
the entire report. 

The External Review Committee wishes to acknowledge with deep gratitude the 
hospitality and cooperation extended to it by the CURW and the larger Cornell 
University community. It especially notes with appreciation the leadership of the 
Reverend Kenneth Clarke, Sr., Director of CURW and the Reverend Janet Shortall, 
Associate Director. We commend Rev. Clarke for initiating that this review be 
undertaken. We also wish to thank Drs. Kent Hubbell, Dean of Students and Susan 
Murphy, Vice President, Student and Academic Services. The ERC was highly 
impressed by the enthusiasm and honesty of those with whom it met, their concern about 


the future of Sage Chapel and ongoing commitment to its life. 
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TI. CorRE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ERC FOR SAGE CHAPEL 


We recommend the following for the 11:00 a.m. Sunday Sage worship: 

1, That the Sunday 11:00 a.m. service remain with appropriate alterations to 
strengthen its vitality and purpose. 

2. That the Sunday 11:00 a.m. service remain in the portfolio of the director and 
associate director of the Cornell United Religious Works. 

3. That personnel deployment (including new staff as necessary) is calibrated in 
direct relation to the duties and assignments for the pastoral, musical, and 
administrative requirements of the service. 

4. Establish a liturgy committee that includes the director or associate director of 
CURW, music department faculty, students, other faculty, staff, and a local 
resident who participates in the life of the Sage 11:00 a.m. worship service. 

5. Continue the long, successful, and distinctive “eminent divines” speaker/preacher 


tradition. 


We recommend the following for the goal of strengthening Sage 
Chapel as an iconic, historic, and central presence in the life and lore 
of Cornell: 


1. That Sage is integrated into the University’s ambitious and admirable strategy to 
foreground the humanities at Cornell. 
2. That an aggressive marketing campaign be put in place to raise the profile of Sage 


as a destination for programs and activities outside of the 11:00 a.m. service. 
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3. That all current academic activities at Sage — Choral, Glee Club, Architecture and 
Design, etc. — are cataloged and given prominence in promotional material about 
Sage. 

4. That faculty leadership be invited to view Sage as a site for cross-departmental 
fora on current issues of the day for Cornell and the larger Ithaca, state, national, 
and global concern, including, but not limited to, the intersection of Science and 


Religion. 


III. ADVICE AND COUNSEL OF THE SAGE ERC To IMPLEMENT THE CORE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

1, Re-establish a Sage Chapel Council to serve as a resource for advice, wisdom and 
counsel to the director and associate director of CURW. 

2. Chapel music for the 11:00 a.m. service is likely to be strengthened if there is a 
reporting line for the director of chapel music to the CURW leadership. 

3. Exploit the visits of the “eminent divines” by arranging, as appropriate, for a 
Monday morning stay over to do a talk in a class or an early Friday arrival to meet 
in a “salon” with interested students, faculty, and staff. 

4. Consider the implementation of other programs and events during the week that 
echo or anticipate themes for the 11:00 a.m. Sunday service, but which are not 
necessarily worship services. 

5. A renewed articulation of the purposes of Sage — both as site of the 11:00 a.m. 
service and as Cornell icon — might lead to a development campaign to advance 


targeted components of the “Sage experience.” 
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6. A new weekly electronic newsletter that promulgates all of the Sage activities for 
the upcoming week, or the same through existing Comell campus-wide 


communications venues. 


IV. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SAGE CHAPEL 
It would be impossible for this report to overstate the oral and written expressions 
the ERC received emphasizing the significance of Sage Chapel’s Sunday morning 
worship service for Cornell and its wider University community. The ERC discovered 
deep, genuine, heartfelt, and affectionate concern for the Sunday moming worship 
service. Alumni, current faculty, students, staff, and members of the larger community 
consider Sage Chapel as the signature symbol of Cornell University. The location of the 
Chapel on the Cornell University campus is historic; and it is viewed as the repository of 
much of what is good about Cornell’s larger humanitarian and academic mission. 
Participants in the services and programs of Sage Chapel described Sage Chapel 
and the activities that occur there as being the spiritual epicenter of Cornell — a singular 
place of solace — and where one can gain perspective in an otherwise very busy and 
intense University environment where many are driven by their study, research and other 
interests. Anecdotal description of the Chapel and its ambiance included: 
sacred, 
a sanctuary, 
a place of refuge and reflection, 


a welcoming place for the entire University community, and 
a place of respect for all religious and spiritual traditions. 
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Many cited specific memories of Sage Chapel’s programs, services, concerts and 
speakers that impacted their lives. Others spoke of the rare silence to be found at Sage 
Chapel that is not present in any other campus location. 

The distinctive architectural beauty and history of the Chapel was referenced by 
most of those with whom the ERC met. The Christian iconography embedded in Sage’s 
architecture, however, somewhat inhibits envisioning its being utilized more broadly by 
non-Christian groups. Concern for the care and the preservation of an architecturally 
unmodified Sage Chapel, motivates some and causes others to fear that a broader campus 
use of Sage Chapel will effect a departure from or abandonment of its historic purpose as 
a (sacred) place of worship. 

The long and distinguished history of the pulpit of Sage Chapel as a platform for 
the “Eminent Divines” of the nation and the world enhances the institutional stature of 
Cornell University and provides an opportunity for the community to hear religious 
voices of significance without abrogating the University’s secular identity. The diversity 
of preachers and speakers invited to Sage Chapel during its Sunday worship is significant 
to those who attend these services, those who attend sporadically, and to those who listen 
to the services on the radio. The diversity of voices heard in Sage Chapel underscores 


Cornell’s commitment to cultural and religious diversity. 


V. SAGE CHAPEL AND THE CORNELL UNITED RELIGIOUS WorKS 
Cornell University has a robust and diverse religious community, which 
comprises twenty-five affiliated faith communities under the auspices of the Cornell 


United Religious Work (CURW). The opportunities for intellectual, spiritual and civic 
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engagement offered through the programs of CURW vary; and the individual members of 
CURW meet some of the particular needs of their constituencies and those of the larger 
university community. Very little of this program is located in Sage Chapel. 

The affiliated membership of CURW is comprised of primarily Christian 
organizations; and few make any significant use of Sage Chapel, lead, or attend weekly 
religious services held in Sage Chapel. The ecumenical Protestant community at Cornell 
holds a weekly service in Annabel Taylor Hall at the same time as is the weekly Sunday 
Sage Chapel worship. The Roman Catholic community at Cornell offers a Mass on 
Sunday evenings, which is very well attended. Despite the popularity of this service, few 
referenced this service as part of the life and program of Sage Chapel. The non-Christian 
religious communities resident within the Cornell University community occasionally 
participate by co-hosting events and guest preachers in Sage Chapel; however, these 
communities use the Chapel infrequently themselves. 


VI. SAGE CHAPEL’S RELATIONSHIP TO CORNELL UNITED RELIGIOUS 
Works 


Sage Chapel is under the direct administrative and pastoral leadership of the 
Director and Associate Director of CURW. The current Director of CURW, the 
Reverend Kenneth Clarke, and Associate Director the Reverend Janet Shorthall, lead the 
unique weekly non-sectarian interfaith worship services and serve as pastors to the 
university community. They are also responsible for the administrative oversight of the 
activities that occur in Sage Chapel. They also provide and facilitate services and 
programs designed to meet the religious interests and needs of the diverse faculty, staff 


and student body of Cornell. 
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VII. CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES IN SAGE CHAPEL 


The role of the Director of CURW 
The current responsibilities of the Director and Associate Director of CURW for 
Sage Chapel are significant and should remain primary in order to insure coherence of 
programs and maintenance of University standards. The ERC believes that the oversight 
of Sage Chapel should remain within the CURW and that appropriate additional staff is 
needed to undertake the scheduling, coordinating challenges; and opportunities that the 
11:00 a.m, Sunday service at Sage represents for Cornell. Continuation of the Sunday 
morning worship service is recommended; however, we urge the redesigning of this 
service to render it a more inclusive ecumenical Christian service, with the Cornell 
University community as its primary constituency beneficiaries of the resources 
supporting Sage Chapel. 
The attendance rate at Sage Chapel worship services is impacted by a number of 
factors including and was anecdotally attributed, but not limited to: 


e the dominant secular nature of the institution, 

«lack of musical vitality, 

* apredominance of Black Baptist preachers, 

e alack of Christian focus, 

® inadequate welcome for all religious perspectives, and 
e parking problems. 


The ERC was troubled by the above reference to “too many Black Baptist preachers” 
as a reason for low attendance at Sage Chapel worship services, suggesting an 


unwholesome and problematic bias on the part of some of the respondent(s). It should be 
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noted that the ERC found no significantly measurable difference in the number of those 


attending Sage Chapel services over the past two decades. The ERC also noted that 


several persons whom the committee interviewed and who had a long experience of 


attending Sage Chapel reported that they did not recall a season in the last 25 years when 


Sage Chapel was highly attended and portrayed a vibrant and broadly engaged 


community. There are several factors that, if addressed successfully, may generate a new 


season of vitality for the combination of Sage Chapel preaching and music worship 


resources that have been critical to its contribution to members of the Cornell community. 


The Review Committee notes the following factors which critically address how, in the 


future, Sage Chapel and a vibrant University worship service can be fortified: 


1. 


The nature of the Sunday moming service needs to be clarified. The public 
Christian worship life of the University as an ecumenical service, for example, is 
at its best when it can articulate an understanding of the Christian faith in a 
manner that is compelling and engages members of the university community, 
particularly undergraduates, and the unique environment of the University (see: 
Jenny J. Lee’s Religion and College Attendance: Change among Students. The 
Review of Higher Education 25.4 (2002) 369-384; and, Kathleen A. Mahoney, et 
al., Revitalizing Religion in the Academy: Summary of the Evaluation of Lilly 


Endowment'’s Initiative on Religion & Higher Education, 2000). 


Timing — Sage Chapel Sunday morning worship service at 11:00 a.m. takes place 
in direct competition with other analogous services both on campus and in the 


Ithaca community, thereby requiring many who might participate to choose 
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between attending their local congregation or Sage. For example, a noontime or 
8:00 p.m. occasion on Wednesday or a 7:00 p.m. occasion on Sunday could host 
significant theological voices, provide beneficial performance opportunity for 
Cornell’s only non-audition choral ensemble, and produce for broadcast highly 
useful radio programming under the aegis of a University-wide planning group 


convened by CURW. 


. Staffing — this project in whatever form and conducted at whatever time, must be 
adequately staffed to ensure its vitality and energy. This could be accomplished 
by identifying this project as the primary responsibility of current CURW staff or 


more appropriately by identifying at least a 50% FTE. 


a. The current practice of the CURW budget funding the Associate Choral 
Director’s post is neither beneficial to the content of this occasion nor to 
the requisite collegiality to make it successful. 

b. Arts and music programming as part of this occasion will significantly 
contribute to its success. These offerings, however, must be 
conceptualized collaboratively and would do well if drawn from the wide 
variety of genre and media represented in Cornell’s arts culture. 

c. Establish a Liturgy Committee that would include faculty, staff, students 
and congregants who would work with the Director and Associate 
Director of CURW to plan the worship services held in Sage Chapel. The 
liturgy or format of all services should explicitly express its core values 


and beliefs and guide those in attendance through the worship process of 
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the service. The voice of the congregation should be encouraged to be 
involved in the life of the service in addition to singing and reading of the 
text for the day. 

4, Publicity — successful renewal and use of Sage Chapel will require broad 
distribution and constant circulation of updated information regarding weekly or 
monthly programs. We endorse proactive consultation with those responsible for 
institutional communication and the prioritizing of resources to permit regular 
utilization of local, national and campus media to communicate the news of this 


occasion as part of the whole Sage Chapel profile. 


Sage Chapel is a cherished resource at Cornell University. The ERC heard 
throughout its conversations with members of the university community that Sage Chapel 
is an untapped resource. It has the potential to serve even more widely the best expression 
of the University’s broadest themes of education and service to society. The programs of 
Sage can reflect some of the enduring values emphasized in the study of the humanities at 


Cornell. What follows is a brief reprise of some of the ideas we heard and intuited. 


VITI. WHAT HAPPENS IN SAGE AND WHY IT MATTERS TO CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


We encourage that, with the careful leadership of CURW, consideration be given 
to and cultivation begun, to invite and to settle an even broader schedule of services and 
spiritual programs in Sage Chapel. If these programs can be drawn from and serve varied 
communities and have a breadth of faith and religious traditions, then Sage’s reputation 


for inclusion and depth will welcome an even larger segment of the Cornell community. 
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This project, if pursued, will require the engagement of faculty, spiritual teachers, 
clergy, and broad student leadership. Revised programming would present an opportunity 
to engage the Cornell community in the deepening of its understanding of the global 
dynamics of religion and spirituality without violating the secular commitment of Comell 
University. 

If the development of broader programming is successful, Sage’s architecture, not 
its ambiance, may be an issue. Modifications to similar architecture have been 
successfully undertaken at peer institutions. Of particular relevance for Cornell and Sage 
Chapel’s future is the Bunting-Meyerhoff Center at Johns Hopkins University and the 
Episcopal Cathedral in Philadelphia as stunning examples of architectural renovation for 


multiple uses. 


IX. PROMOTION 
We cannot emphasize strongly enough the institutional good that would be 
accomplished by creating a coherent, comprehensive, and broadly communicated 
marketing strategy for Sage Chapel. Comell’s promotion of this beloved campus location 
with newly established panoply of service, constituencies and of programs conveys its 
identity as a place the University cherishes. It welcomes all Comellian’s and nurtures in 
them the deepest and broadest sense of human dignity and worth. It fosters in members 
of the university community a shared sense of being a member of the University and 
global community. 
Several changes and structures worthy of immediate consideration in furthering the 


overall purposes of this review and recommendations include the establishment of: 
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1. A Sage Chapel Council to assist in sharing ideas for programs that will enhance 
and enrich the life of the Chapel. 

2. An electronic newsletter, highlighting activities at Sage Chapel, published on a 
weekly or monthly basis; 

3. Hosting of a Sage Faculty Forum series on topics such as Religion and Science, 
The Role of Religion in Society, and other contemporary topics of interest to 
Cornell’s religious and faith communities; 

4. Faculty preachers from across the full range of academic disciplines, integrated 
into the annual schedule of invited guest speakers for weekly Sage services; 

5. Establishing a dual reporting line for the Sage Director of Music to the Director of 


CURW and the Music Department. 


The ERC suggests the creation of a committee from within the University that would 
consider this report and from it, established a strategy and plan to implement the goals 


identified in this report. 
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X. SUMMARY 


The role of a chapel in a non-sectarian research university 

Sage Chapel has a long-established presence at Cornell University. Endowed for a 
specific purpose, it is undeniably a component of the “Cornell experience” for students, 
faculty, staff and members of the larger community. The primary question the External 
Review Committee considered crucial during its deliberations was not why Sage exists at 
Cornell, but rather how will it function in the 21% century as a part of a secular 
University? 

The exploration of life matters that animate human commitment, that create awe 
in the face of natural and human beauty, tragedy, and aspirations, that support 
developmental tasks that encourage maturity in one’s core life values and participation in 
community may all be described as spiritual life practices that have been markers of 
religious communities throughout human civilization. Sage occupies a unique space in 
the heritage of Cornell University, and geographically serves to advance these and other 
spiritual and religious life functions for the Comell community. Its physical location on 


the Cornell University campus symbolizes this central role. 


Who attends the worship service sponsored by CURW? 
Based on the visiting team’s conversations with faculty, staff, and students, as 


well as CURW staff, Sage Chapel’s worship services are attended by a cross-section of 
all constituent groups on the Cormell University campus, as well as local residents who 


prefer a collegiate setting for their worship experience. In addition, a radio broadcast 
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extends the number of people who may vicariously consider themselves a part of the 
Sage Chapel worship experience. 

Although told that attendance at Sage Chapel has decreased precipitously in 
recent years, there is no hard data to support exactly what that statement means. No 
official record of attendance over the years has been maintained. Nevertheless, there 
appears to be general agreement as, noted by a faculty member, that there have been “no 
glory days” in terms of attendance at Sage over the past twenty-five years. 

The two groups most often identified as “absent” from the Sage Chapel service 
are faculty and students. In terms of the latter, there is a very strong presence of a variety 
of religious groups at Cornell. Sage will appeal to some students, but not to students who 
prefer particularity of religious practice and tradition. In addition, the time of the service 
is viewed by many as not optimal for attracting university students. 

Faculty members at a research university are not typically viewed as likely 
candidates for regular attendance at a university worship service, but this may not be true. 
If anecdotal statements hold some level of accuracy, there are faculty members who are 
active in local congregations. The ERC encourages that the interests of faculty members 


be considered in planning the future worship services at Sage Chapel. 


What are the strengths and strains of the worship services at Sage Chapel? 
One of the clear strengths of Sage Chapel’s worship service, reported by a number 
of persons we spoke with, is the variety of speakers who are invited to preach, speak, and 
present from the pulpit. Another noted strength is the Chapel’s structure. Although there 
was no shortage of suggestions about better lighting in the sanctuary and substantive 
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renovations in the basement and bathrooms, many are attracted to the building for its 
architectural appeal. 

One distinct strain is the discontinuity between liturgy and music at Sage Chapel. 
There appears to be a “disconnect” between the Music Department and CURW on this 
point. Although the director of the choir receives a substantial portion of his 
compensation from CURW, there is no reporting line or accountability to the Director or 
the Associate Director of CURW. Further, the University Organist, who is responsible 
for insuring that there are music personnel for the service, is not in any regular 
consultation with the CURW leadership. There are no meetings to coordinate music and 
liturgy for worship services at Sage Chapel. 

Most people we spoke with characterized the Sage Chapel as “Christian 
Ecumenical.” If that is the case, then one of the strains on levels of attendance at Sage 
Chapel Sunday morning worship services is that there is a Christian ecumenical service 
sponsored by one of the campus ministries that occurs simultaneously on the campus. 
While not intentional, to be sure, this creates a competition for those students who 
demographically might be candidates for the Sage Chapel service if the other service was 


not held at the same time. 


How is the building utilized by members of the Cornell community outside of 
the Sunday morning worship service? 


It appears that the building is both well used and underused. In that apparently 
contradictory statement the strong emphasis is that there are a number of activities that 
occur in Sage Chapel on a regular basis. How often these activities are acknowledged or 


conceived as part of the CURW purview is an important question. It also appears that it 
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is not unusual for individual members of the Cornell community to use the space for 
quiet reflection and prayer throughout the day until closing time. 
The possibilities for performances — musical, theatrical, public lectures, and art 


exhibits — abound, given the central location and attractiveness of Sage Chapel. 


The importance of Sage Chapel 

© Sage Chapel is viewed as an icon on the Cornell University campus; 

¢ The architectural beauty of the Chapel was attested to by everyone we met 
with, and the Chapel was cited as a sacred sanctuary and reflective refuge 
for the whole of the university community. Comell University would not be 
“Comell” without the presence of Sage Chapel. 

¢ The diversity of preachers and speakers invited to preach from the Sage 
Chapel pulpit were broad and inclusive in terms of the essence of the 
message. 

« Sage Chapel was cited as a special place that no one could imagine Cornell 
University without; in the minds of many it was and is a spiritual epicenter 
for faculty, students, staff, for people of faith and those earnestly seeking for 
themselves a faith orientation to life. This historic meeting place is the sole 
place on the campus where people can connect with their deeper selves and 


find meaning in their lives. 


The present diversity of Religious Life on Campus 


Comell has a robust and diverse religious life community, which comprises 


twenty-five affiliated communities under the auspices of the Comell United Religious 
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Works. The opportunities for intellectual, spiritual and civic engagement as cited on the 
organizational website were varied in terms of its offerings and one would conclude that 
the groups meet a particular need of the very large university community. Given that the 
chaplains that we met with were all Christian, we have no basis from which to 


recommend how other traditions would represent themselves. 


Sage Chapel’s relationship to Cornell United Religious Works 
e Sage Chapel is under the direct pastoral leadership of the Director and 
Associate Director of CURW. 
® The Reverends Kenneth Clarke and Janet Shorthall serve as pastors to the 
unique weekly non-sectarian interfaith worship community. Sage Chapel 
is one of the many ministries that they oversee as they seek to facilitate 


religious life for faculty, staff and students of Cornell. 


Challenges and opportunities of Sage Chapel and the role of the Director of 
CURW 


A primary challenge of serving as pastors of Sage Chapel would be that Sage is 
not the only responsibility of the Director and Associate Director; hence, it appears that 
the demands on their time and energy to build a thriving worship community without 
additional personnel and resources would be difficult at best. The Director and Associate 
Director will need to hire someone who has specific responsibility for shepherding the 
Chapel community. 

e Sage Chapel’s worship 11:00 a.m. service time should be reconsidered if 


the service remains as an interfaith service of worship and, particularly, if 
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the intention is not to replicate the Christian worship context on Cornell’s 
campus. 

Sage Chapel must be marketed aggressively as a sacred and welcoming 
place where all persons can have their sense of themselves deepened and 
broadened. It is not viewed as a place for members of the Jewish faith 
specifically, because of the Christian iconography; thus, it must be 
promoted as an idea versus a location on campus. 

A Liturgy Committee that would include faculty, staff, students and 
congregants who work with the Director and Associate Director of CURW 
to plan the worship service should be established to make all the work 
parallel in structure. 

A liturgy should be created that acknowledges the reality of faith, a belief 
in God or a Higher Being as well as allowing reverential space for those 
seekers who attend the service. Prayers must be cited as prayers. Involve 
the voice of the congregation in the life of the service beyond the music 
and reading of the text for the day. 

A Sage Chapel Council should be established to assist in sharing ideas for 
programs that would enhance and enrich the life of the community. 

The Director of Music should have a dual reporting line to the Director of 
Cornell United Religious Works, as well as the Music Department. 

A weekly/monthly electronic newsletter should be established highlighting 
activities at Sage Chapel aimed at current students, faculty, staff and 


alumni. 
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Future worship services and programs of Sage Chapel and the Mission of 
Cornell University: 


Promote Sage Chapel as a spiritual and intellectual oasis in the life and 
mission of Cormell University through intentional and deliberate 
marketing. 

Sponsor a “Spirituality and the Arts” series at Sage Chapel utilizing 
faculty and members of the Cornell community. 

Sponsor Faculty Forums series on Religion and Science, The Role of 
Religion in Society, and other contemporary topics of interest to Cornell’s 
religious and faith communities. 

That the appropriate senior administrator work with the CURW leadership 
to reinforce the historic role of Sage as part of the Cornell experience. 

That some serious reconsideration be given on the most strategic ways to 
draw attendance to the CURW sponsored worship service. 

That a frank and open conversation be had between the CURW senior 
leadership and the music department about the structural relationship in 
staff and consultation with a view toward weaving a closer working 
relationship. 

Cataloging and acknowledging the other varied ways the Sage Chapel is 
utilized beyond the current Sunday morning worship service. 
Consideration should be given to staffing that will match any current 
refinements or new assignments for the CURW staff in responding to the 
recommendations from this report that might be adopted. 


List OF THOSE INTERVIEWED BY THE 
EXTERNAL REVIEW COMMITTEE 


Sage Chapel Worshipers 


Maxine and Keith Steinkraus 

Susan Babcock 

Jesse Murillo, undergraduate student 

Anders Larsson, graduate student, history 

Ute Ritz-Deutch 

Leon Lawrence, Multicultural Affairs and Architecture Art & Planning 


Former Sage Chapel Worshipers 


Amy Fulton, graduate 
Rick Kline, staff 
Leslie Sadler, Assistant Director of Residential Life 


Sage Chapel Choir 
Richard Riley, Director 
Jairo Geronymo, Organist 
Jean Wan, President 
Sandy Kisner 
Tina Snead 


Music Department 


James Webster, Chair, 

Annette Richards, University Organist 
Scott Tucker, Director of Choral Music 
Dick Riley, Director of Sage Chapel Choir 
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Undergraduates not involved with Sage Chapel 
Gillian Crowl 
John Rawlins 
Stacia Webster 


Faculty/Staff 


Ken McClane, DuBois Professor, English 

Margaret Washington, Professor, History 

Chang Yong (Cy) Lee, Faculty-in-Residence 

Phiroze Mehta, Professor, Ithaca College 

Bob Fay, Professor Emeritus, Chemistry 

Ray Dalton, Director, Office of Minority Education Affairs 
Robert Harris, Vice Provost, Diversity and Professor, Africana Studies 
Salah Hassan, Director, Africana Studies 

Nick Salvatore, Founders Professor of Labor Relations 
Josephine Allen, Professor, Agriculture 

Jane Marie Law, Professor, Religious Studies 

Steve Shiffrin, Faculty 

Victoria Blodgett, Director of Graduate Student Life 


Vice Provost, Undergraduate Education 


Dr. Michele Moody-Adams 


Vice President, Student and Academic Services 


Dr. Susan Murphy 


Dean of Students 


Dr. Kent Hubbell 
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CURW Chaplains 


Taryn Mattice, Protestant Cooperative 
Karl Johnson, Chesterton House 
Suzanne Guthrie, Episcopal Church 
Phil Fiadino, Catholic Community 


CURW Facilities Coordinator 


Carolyn Taber 


CURW Director and Associate Director 


The Reverend Kenneth Clark 
The Reverend Janet Shortall 


Director Emeritus, CURW 
The Reverend Robert L. Johnson 


APPENDIX K 


1971 JACK LEWIS MEMO 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Senate Subcommittee on Religious Affairs will conduct a hearing on “The future of Sage 
Chapel Services and the appropriate use of the Dean Sage Sermon Fund” 


Monday, February 8, 1971 
4:30 p.m., One World Room 
Anabel Taylor Hall 


Chaplains and advisers of CURW constituent groups may wish to be present for the hearing 
announced above in order to lend their weight of study and experience to the discussion. 


Comment by W. Jack Lewis 


While Sage Chapel services have never been the responsibility of CURW but have been 
administered by the Director of CURW upon assignment by the President of the University, the 
Director has sought to keep CURW Board and all constituent groups informed through the 
Annual Report of CURW and through brochures on the Sage Chapel Preachers (see enclosure). 
Also, the groups and/or chaplains have been asked each year to submit nominees for speakers to 
be invited for future engagements in Sage Chapel. 


Currently, the deliberations by the Senate Subcommittee on Sage Chapel services are taking into 
account the report of the Harrington Committee on the future of Sage Chapel, appointed by the 
CURW Administrative Council at the request of President Perkins in 1968. Also, the 
Subcommittee has received an interpretation by Mr. David B. Hayter, Assistant University 
Counsel, of the intent of the donors of the Chapel (H.W. Sage) and the sermon fund endowment 
(Dean Sage). Mr. Hayter has written that the Chapel was provided as a place for worship and that 
the “Sermon Fund” was established in order that eminent speakers in the field of religion could be 
brought to Cornell, but that these provisions are not bound together, i.e., the speaker need not 
speak in the context of a worship service, since there may be persons of other faiths or of no 
religious persuasion who might wish to hear the invited speakers without having to “bear with” 
the accompanying service of worship. (The human images which abound in windows, mosaic 
and plaster throughout Sage Chapel simply rule out the possibility of authentic worship on the 
part of most Jewish members of the Cornell community. However, speakers and performed 
choral, organ or other instrumental music would pose no problems if not in the context of 
worship.) 


The Senate Subcommittee has under consideration (with Legal Counsel approval) the possibility 
of redesignating the Dean Sage Sermon Fund as the “Dean Sage Lectureship Fund” in order to 
indicate more accurately the intent of the donor to bring eminent persons as guests of Cornell to 
provide discourses in religion and ethics. This would take into account the shift of the religious 
climate at Cornell from white Anglo-Saxon Protestantism, which predominated, in the latter third 
of the 19” century to a genuine religious pluralism, which exists at Cornell today. 


A redesignation from “Sermon Fund” to “Lectureship Fund” would serve to correct the ethical 
dilemma of unintentional exclusion of large segments of the Cornell and Ithaca communities 
from hearing invited guest lecturers because of both time (Sundays at 11 a.m.) and format 
(worship: hymns, prayers, etc.). 
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The Senate Subcommittee has indicated that if the above changes are made, the Dean Sage 
Lectures could be scheduled on Sunday afternoons or evenings or one weekday evening (e.g., 
Thursdays at 8:15 p.m.) in Sage Chapel, Statler Auditorium or elsewhere on campus. An 
advantage of continuing to use Sage Chapel for the lectures would be the possibility of having the 
added educational feature of the performance of sacred music by the University Organist and the 
Sage Chapel Choir as a responsibility of the Music Department. Currently, the 130-member 
Choir provides the only opportunity on campus for the singing or hearing of sacred music. One 
third of the Choir members receive academic credit for their participation. The others are 
volunteers who desire the training and enjoy the performance. 


Historically, for ninety years the Sage Chapel Choir has performed in connection with the 
speakers who have been brought to Sage Chapel by the Dean Sage Fund, and it is hoped that the 
Choir and University Organist would wish to continue the relationship even at a different time 
and with a different format. If a new plan is inaugurated, it would not be until September, 1971, 
which would allow time for rearrangement of rehearsal and performance schedules. 


The Sage Chapel Choir has always been warmly appreciated not only by those attending the Sage 
Chapel services but also by the wider community in the surrounding area, especially in the 
Christmas and other seasonal programs. A new time and format would open up opportunities for 
interested persons and groups throughout the area to hear both the eminent speakers and the 
outstanding Choir more frequently, avoiding the present conflict with regular Sunday morning 
worship in the various churches on campus and in the town. 


To honor H.W. Sage’s intention that Sage Chapel provide a place for worship on campus, the 
Subcommittee has discussed the likelihood of considering petitions by one or some combination 
of religious bodies desiring to hold services on regular or special occasions in the Chapel. Such 
services would make it clear in their publicity that they were sponsored not by the University but 
solely by the responsible religious bodies involved. 


Currently, Jewish, Catholic, Episcopal, Quaker, and Muslim services are held regularly in Anabel 
Taylor Hall. Lutheran services in Collegetown are equally accessible to the campus community. 
There have been preliminary overtures from a coalition of six denominations to join in petitioning 
to hold an ecumenical protestant service of worship on Sundays at 11 a.m. in Sage Chapel in the 
event that present Sage Chapel services are cancelled in favor of the lectureship program 
discussed above. These groups are Baptist, Disciples of Christ, United Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Reformed and the United Church of Christ. Together, at the State level, they all participate in the 
United Ministry in Higher Education. 
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Report of 


THE SAGE CHAPEL STUDY COMMITTEE 


Presented to 


The Board of Cornell United Religious Work 


The Committee 


Janice Elaine Harvey 
President Sage Chapel Associates 


W. Jack Lewis, Exofficio 
Director CURW 


John T. Littell 
Member CURW Board 


Donald R. M. Paterson, Exofficio 
Director Sage Chapel Choir 


John A. Taylor 
Chaplain Unitarian/Universalist 


Nelson R. Reppert 
Chaplain United Methodist 


M. Joy Wagner 
Executive Assistant to the President 


Eleanor L. Rice, Chairman 
University Registrar 


December 5, 1979 
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In fulfilling its charge: “To evaluate the current program, structure, funding and 
effectiveness of Sage Chapel and to make recommendations as to its future” the Sage Chapel 
Study Committee identified two critical issues as the focus around which other concerns seemed 
to revolve — the time of Sage Convocations, and the administrative management of Sage Chapel. 
While there was no major problem with the need for change in the structure of administrative 


management, the time of Sage Chapel Convocations had serious implications. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH: 

Historically, it was the wish of Henry W. Sage that the Chapel be a place for worship on 
campus. The committee recommends no change in this regard. However, the cultural context, 
ecclesiastical framework, and theological leanings of religious worship have undergone revisions, 
which stand in marked contrast to the deism of Andrew D. White. Thus while viewing Sage — 
historically; its current programs; and its imposing decorations — with the appreciation of our 
eyes, we have attempted to interpret its significance in terms of our time — the age in which we 
now live. 

One cannot escape the educational connotations inherent in the glittering mosaic, which 
decorates the lower wall of the Sage Chapel apse. The human-like figures stand suggestive of the 
trivium and the quadrivium of the higher education curriculum of classical antiquity. The idea of 
uniting the scientific, the aesthetic, the practical, and the spiritual in order to produce the results 
sought by the founders of Cornell University necessitated non-sectarianism in all aspects of the 
University. Religious diversity would be achieved through a plan for filling the Sage pulpit with 
visiting theologians representing “the most eminent divines obtainable, of all faiths, including 
Catholic and Jewish.”' Religious life at Cornell would, therefore, complement the academic 
curriculum and be compatible with the words of Ezra Cornell: “I would found an institution 
where any person can find instruction in any study.” Just as the nature of the curriculum was to 
be flexible and searching, so would Sage be a center 
of search and process rather than a temple of creed or confession. In partnership with the 


academic 


"Sage Chapel Study Committee, April 1970. The statement was credited as being proposed by 
Andrew D. White, p.2. 
? Cornell University Registrar, University Press, Ithaca: 1869-70, p.17. 
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curriculum, Sage would help to provide a full and complete articulation of the University’s 
commitment to human enlightenment, irrespective of any religious doctrine. To allow but not to 
espouse or embody any of the various religious heritages placed Sage Chapel in a unique position 


with all religions and faiths. 


PURPOSE 

The purpose of Sage Chapel shall be to provide a place where the quality of life is 
enhanced and encouraged. Sage must continue to be a part of the search and stimulation for all; 
believers and non-believers. Thus Sage must never be considered as a church, but a Chapel in 


which the deepest interests and concerns of the human race are examined and promoted. 


PROGRAM 


According to comments solicited from persons who responded to our search for greater 
understanding, Sage Chapel plays a significant role in the community. However, the need for 
clarification and a public relations communication effort in terms of purpose and nature of Sage 
Convocations was obvious. Although there was not common agreement on what the nature of 
Sage convocations should be, the committee did not perceive the appropriateness of University 
sponsorship of Sage Convocation as an item for debate at this time. Rather did the committee 
primarily concern itself with a search for change, which would create an atmosphere of 
cooperation between Sage, and Campus based religious programs. 

Among those who attend Sage Chapel Convocations regularly as well as occasionally, 
there were persons who spoke of the benefits received from their attendance. Members of local 
churches as well as members of campus-based religious groups expressed the desire to attend 
Sage Chapel Convocation without the need to skip their own church services. Although we did 
not find common agreement among respondents as to what the Sage Chapel Convocations ought 
to be, the preponderant feeling was that of appreciation for the non-sectarian nature of Sage. We 
found among these people an awareness of a certain lack of a sense of community in Sage. 
However, the committee realizes that such must be the nature of a non-competitive program of 
worship, which seeks not a congregation but an attendance. 

It is the belief of the committee that the impact which Sage Chapel should and can exert 
upon the quality of life in the Cornell community need not be confined to that which normally 
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takes place on Sunday mornings. The real future for communicating the high quality of the music 
and words of Sage Convocations may never be found in seeking larger Sunday attendance. 

The time of the Sage Chapel Convocations was the most difficult issue to be resolved. 
On the part of some the determination to leave the time unchanged seemed equal to the 
determination for an overall time change on the part of others. There was awareness of the need 
to assess the feelings of the broader community on the critical issue of time. However, such a 
study was not possible by this committee. After much discussion, the following 
recommendations are offered: 


1. That the practice of bringing “eminent divines” and outstanding theologians to Sage 
Chapel be continued on a limited basis and that the endowed sermon funds be 
allocated in the form of honoraria commensurate with current levels established for 
lectureships in the University. (Preachership) 

2. That the first Sunday in each month of the academic calendar year ordinarily be 
designated for the appearance of the Dean Sage Speakers at the Sage Chapel 
Convocations, beginning at 12:15 noon in order that members of most churches and 
other religious groups might attend them. 

3. That Convocations on all other Sundays be held at 11:00 a.m., with sermons 
delivered by chaplains, faculty, staff and local clergy without honoraria, who would 
not merely address members of the University community but be available for 
follow-up counsel and discussion. (Community Speakership) 

4. That convocations be prepared for radio broadcasting. 


Through exporting convocations to a larger listening audience not only might attendance 
be enhanced, but many times the number of people who could be crowded into Sage Chapel 
might easily be reached. Through the broadcasting of convocations of stimulating spiritual and 
intellectual quality, it is reasonable that these programs might spread to other radio stations 
throughout the nation, making a major contribution to the cultural vitality of our people as the 
name and ideas of Cornell are spread among the alumni and general population. Broadcasts 
could be produced by the radio center of Cornell’s Media Services with the continuation of 
Professor Patersons’ presentation about the music of each convocation. That length of service 
should be planned for compatibility with the focus of the service, thus allowing for a shortened 
service when broadcasting is the focus, and longer when the dictates of a particular speaker 
require it. 

In order to make optimum use of the Dean Sage Speakers, the committee recommends 
the extension of these programs to provide additional lecture/seminar/discussion sessions, not 
only on the scheduled Sunday of the Preachership, but also the following Monday. 
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It is the belief of the committee that the ability to bring outstanding visiting theologians 
to the University should be insured. It will, therefore, be necessary that the sum total of the 
endowed fund made available for this specific purpose be used for that purpose and no other. The 
practice of using a portion of the endowed fund to supplement secretarial help should be 


discontinued, and other means found for providing the necessary secretarial help. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
The Committee recognizes the need for a more clearly spelled out structure for the 
management of Sage Chapel. In order that the purpose of the Chapel be articulated and the 


history of its stability be maintained, we recommend that a Sage Chapel 
Council be named and assigned all responsibility for the development and perpetuity of Sage 
Chapel as a center for religious explorations, search, and understanding (see appendix A). The 
Committee shall be responsible to the Vice President for Campus Affairs w2ith twelve members 
selected as follows: 
Two representatives selected by the Board of CURW from among its 
membership, at least one of whom shall be a student. 


Two faculty representatives selected by the Dean of the Faculty with the 
stipulation that one must be a tenured member of the Music Department. 


Two representatives selected by the Cornell Campus Council, at least one of 

whom shall be a student. 

The Director of CURW 

The Director of Sage Chapel Choir 

The President of the Sage Chapel Choir 

One student representative from the Sage Chapel Associates 

One representative from the Cornell Media Services 

One representative selected by the Vice President for Campus Affairs 

In keeping with the philosophy of Cornell University the committee recommends that, in 

terms of Council membership, no one religious sect shall ever constitute a majority, and that 
membership shall include but not be limited to representation from the Catholic, Jewish, and 


Protestant Sects. 
SAGE CHAPEL COUNCIL LEADERSHIP 


In order for the work of Sage Chapel Council to succeed it will be crucial that responsible 
(6) 
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leadership, and the necessary secretarial help be provided. Therefore, the Committee 


recommends: 


1. That a Sage Chapel Council Coordinator be employed. The Coordinator shall be 
employed at the level of the mid-range of CPO 5, on a one half time (nine month) 
basis. (See appendix B for the duties and responsibilities of the Coordinator) 

2. That a secretary at the mid-range level of GR21, on a one-half time (nine month) 
basis be employed to provide the clerical/secretarial needs of the Coordinator and 


Council. 
3. That the Coordinator be selected by the Sage Chapel Council in Concurrence with the 


Vice President for Campus Affairs. 
4. That the Coordinator be theologically trained (hold a graduate degree in theology or 
religious studies) and have broad ecumenical experience. 
FUNDING 

Aside from the endowed fund designated for the Preachership, the financial situation of 
Sage Chapel is precarious at best. New technology, new ideas and new needs that did not exist 
during the early years of the endowed fund have produced new costs that are necessary for the 
support of Sage Chapel. This report separates cost needs into three categories: The Preachership, 
the community speakerships, and new costs. 

Relative to the preacherships, the committee recommends that all Preachership related 
costs be taken from the endowed fund. In addition to the honoraria, these costs might include but 
not be limited to publicity, communication, hospitality, supplies and materials, sound 
engineering, and contingency. 

Relative to the community speakerships, aside from the absence of the honoraria the 
same costs as mentioned above will apply. Additionally, the committee recognizes the Sage 
Chapel Choir has a very limited budget. The Choir has frequently depended upon the generosity 
of friends of the Chapel for its monetary needs. Hard pressed for funds, the Choir recently 
initiated the practice of charging admission to its concerts. Through the years, the Choir has 
persisted as a stable and important aspect of Sage Chapel. The budgetary needs of the Choir 
should be considered within the total needs of Sage Chapel. Legitimate though these costs might 
be, they should not be paid out of the endowed fund. How, then should they be met? 

The committee sought the advice of the University Counsel on the legality of receiving 
an offering at Sage Convocations and found no reason to preclude this practice so long as the 
funds received are used only for the needs of Sage Chapel. Toward meeting the financial needs 
of Sage Chapel the Committee recommends: 
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That the practice of receiving an offering on all Sundays EXCEPT-FHOSE SUNDAYS, 
SEF ASIDE FOR THE DEAN SAGE SPEAKERS be initiated, and that the funds received by 
used to supplement (excluding the Preacherships) the total needs of Sage Chapel, including the 
Sage Chapel Choir. 


1. That the Sage Chapel Council early concern itself with fund raising within the limits, 
constraints and guidelines of University policy which require the Council to work 
through the Office of Development and not independently unto itself. 


In summary, the preacherships are to be fully supported out of the endowed fund: The 
community speakerships through free offerings are to be self-supporting in addition to 
contributing to the needs of the Sage Chapel Choir. Lastly, the costs related to the Coordinator 
and secretarial help are new costs, which need to be provided. The committee has previously 
stated its awareness that this arrangement will divest CURW of the $5,000.00 of endowed funds 
heretofore used to supplement the salary of the Director’s Secretary. We feel it only honorable 
and decent to pointedly call this to your attention. 

In recognition of the extensive use of Sage Chapel made by the Sage Chapel Choir, 
Cornell Chorus, the University Glee Club, the Cornell Chamber Singers, and the University 
Organist and his students, the committee is careful to point out the need for conscientious, 
cooperative planning so as to enable the fulfillment of their needs. Ten hours of organist time 
daily, and 400 singers are involved in these groups. 

In conclusion the committee realizes that there are many details that remain to be worked 
out. We have a necessity dealt with some matters in rather general terms will being specific in 
others. However, it is the belief of the Committee that the establishment of a Sage Chapel 
Council will provide the organizational framework for planning — both short and long range — of 
greater depth and insight. We recommend that the Sage Chapel Council be set up immediately 
and be charged to make plans for the 1980-81 academic year according to the role of the Council 
as outlined in Appendix A. 

Regarding the compromise reached in terms of the time of Sage Convocations: the 
committee asks that the Sage Chapel Council make it a high priority item to survey the 
community and monitor any change in time as that change is implemented so that, if necessary, 
the appropriate corrective action to keep Sage Chapel a viable center of religious search and 
human enlightenment might be taken. 


Appendix A. 
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ROLE OF THE SAGE CHAPEL COUNCIL 


It shall be the duty of the Council to establish all policies concerning the use of the Chapel, to: 


1. 


Develop inter-religious convocations of words and music that make Sage Chapel a 
visible and viable center for religious search and human enlightenment 

Provide direction for the care, maintenance and space utilization of the Chapel 

Seek out and appoint, with the concurrence of the Vice President for Campus Affairs, 
a Coordinator to take administrative/executive responsibility for the Chapel 

Establish lines of communication and protocol with the Department of Religious 
Affairs (CURW) and other University departments as they are concerned with the 
Council’s work 

Establish close working relationship between the Sage Chapel Coordinator and other 
staff persons connected with Chapel programs 


Appendix B 
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RESPONSIBILITES OF THE SAGE CHAPEL COORDINATOR 


The Sage Chapel Council shall set the parameters of the Coordinator’s responsibilities and 
provide guidelines and periodic critiques for the qualitative improvement of the Sage Chapel 


Convocation and services. Among the Coordinator’s duties shall be the following: 


1. to implement the policies established by the Council 

2. to serve as the administrator/exccutive of the Chapel, in charge of scheduling, 
programming, maintenance and building improvement 

3. to solicit nominations for Dean Sage Speakers with their resumes for presentation to 
the Sage Chapel Council 

4. to initiate correspondence or other communication with prospective Dean Sage 
Speakers and issue invitations as directed by the Council 

5. to schedule and coordinate the services on other Sundays when local speakers will be 
in the pulpit, according to guidelines set forth by the Council 

6. to supervise the work of a secretary in correspondence, arranging travel, hospitality, 
etc., for Dean Sage Speakers; and to oversee the preparation of the various weekly 
bulletins for convocations and services 

7. to be available as time permits for general pastoral counseling growing out of the 


Sage Chapel programming and campus contact 
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